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WINTER BUTTER MAKING IN CENTRAL NEW YORK about 650 acres, mostly hillsides, and we lease 200 acres—an 
BY AN EDITORIAL REPRESENTATIVE adjoining farm. 
EE ‘‘How about fertilizers for so much land? Doubtless you found 
The reasons which led to the erection in Delaware county, N Y, much of it rather impoverished.” 

of the large milk condensery lately illustrated in these pages, have “Oh, yes. But we have not found it necessary to buy fertility 
also given Delaware county butter a superior reputation. One of except wood ashes; we buy all of these which we can get, at a 
the most extensive establishments for making butter may be found _ moderate price. Of course we take care of our stable manure, util- 
at Meridale farms, owned by Ayer & McKinney of Philadelphia, ~ izing all of the solids and much of the liquids. As we sell only 
in’ the town of Meredith, delightfully located 2,300 feet above butter, you can easilv see that we do not greatly impoverish our 
the sea. Mr T. M Yo AVL farm by our sales. 
Ware manages the LoS What little goes off 
farms with an eye is more than made 
to profit. The large up by feed we buy.” 
Jersey herd was one “What are the 
of the most noted in principal foods you 
the country, but last buy for your herd?’ 
spring it was divided **Cottonseed meal, 
into four classes, corn meal and coarse 
and offered for sale bran. Our winter 
at $200, $150, $100 ration is composed 
and $50 each, about of 100 lbs cottonseed 
100 of the best cows meal, 120 lbs fine 
being sold. cornmeal,and 180 lbs 
“What special coarse bran. The 
reasons had you for quantity given each 
changing the busi-. animal depends on 
ness?” we asked Mr her power of diges- 
Ware. tion,. assimilation, 
“T cannot speak etc. In summer we 
fully on the subject. feed only bran witha 

One reason was the little cotton seed.” 
prevalence of scours Though it was not 
in this section, yet six o’clock, the 
which annually car IS NSS SSS —— r separator was sing- 
ried off a large per- ing its monotonous 
centage of our FIG 1. DAIRY BUILDINGS AT MERIDALE song as we neared 

































































FIG 2, INTERIOR VIEW OF DAIRY BUILDING FIG 8,. BUTTER-WORKER ROOM 
AN EXTENSIVE WINTER DAIRY PLANT 


calves despite our care. It is hardly exact to call it scours; it is the dairy—the building at the left of the center of Fig 1, with wide- 
rather a form of indigestion. I have opened the stomachs of agreat open, sliding door. One could not but be impressed with the neat 
many, and always found in them a mass of undigested matter.” | and very substantial character of all the buildings, a general idea 
‘‘How many cows have you now in your herd?” of which is given in Fig 1, There was nothing to indicate neglect 
“About 125. In addition to these, we buy the milk from 10 or want of attention. All were well adapted for their special - 
dairies, containing about 275 cows. We have in our farmshere purpose, and all were kept well painted and in perfect repair. The 
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dairy showed a most complete and convenient arrangement. In 
Fig 2 is given an interior view, which, however, only shows a part. 
In the right-hand corner is one of the large vats (John Boyd’s 
starter patent) used for ripening the cream. Next to this is the 
largest of two revolving box churns. At the left is the Babcock 
tester, and near that the Baby separator, which is used only for 
tests. In addition to this machinery is the water motor and a 
smaller box churn, both of which are in daily use. The fioor is of 
cement, with slopes to the draining exits, so that it is always well 
drained and easily kept clean. 

“What milk is being separated now?” we usked. 

“That just being taken from the cows. As soon as the milking 
begins the separator is started, and in a few minutes after the 
milking is finished the cream is all separated and in cans, and is set 
in cool water. In the morning the milk is separated just the same, 
and when finished the night’s and morning’s cream are mixed, put 
at a temperature of 68° and put in the ‘starter’ tank for ripening.” 

‘You like the John Boyd starter?” 

‘Yes, By its use we are able to ripen our cream uniformly and 
on time—have no delays and no uncertainty.” 

‘*When is this cream ready for churning?” 

‘The next morning.” 

“Ts the milk you buy mixed with the milk of your own herd?” 

“Oh, no. We keep that separate entirely. The butter made 
from our dairy is stamped Meridale, the other Wheatsheaf. Both 
are treated exactly alike, but we prefer to keep them separate 
all through.” 

“How long do you churn the cream?” we asked of the butter- 
maker the next morning. 

“Until the butter comes in granules about as large or a trifle 
larger than mustard seed. The buttermilk is then drawn off, and 
cold water with a little salt put in. A few revolutions of the churn 
are given, when the water is drawn off, to be again replaced with 
more cold water. The second washing takes out all the milk.” 

“What next?” 

‘“‘The butter is taken from the churn, weighed and carried to the 
worker in the next room (see Fig 3). Here it is salted—three- 
fourths of an ounce of salt to each pound of butter. It is then 
given a good working, after which it is allowed to stand about an 
hour, and then given another working, when it is put into prints.” 

In Fig 3 we have the butter-working room. At the right is the 
worker, with its load of butter; at the left the long marble table on 
which the butter is molded into prints and wrapped. At the back of 
the table are pound prints, wrapped and ready for packing, and in 
the foreground are others not wrapped, or only partially wrapped. 
This room, like all the others, is kept as ‘‘neat as wax,” and is 
well lighted and ventilated. ; 

“Ts your butter all put up in prints?” 

*All but three tubs weekly—about 150 Ibs—which goes to a res- 
taurant with which we havea private contract. The Meridale butter 
all goes to a private trade, and averayres 35c the year round. It all 
goes to Philadelphia.” 

On the walls in several places in the butter factory were neat 
placards announcing that *‘The use of tobacco in any form in this 
room is forbidden,” a regulation of importance, as it carries with it 
an implied command that neatness above all things must be the 
rule. The Babcock test is often used, as well as other methods, and 
a close tally kept on the productiveness of their own dairy, as well 
as on the quality of the milk they buy. The butter product last 
year was 75,100 lbs. 

A very prominent and profitable adjunct to this farm is the 
pork production. The pig houses are located lower than the calf 
houses, which are in turn lower than the butter factory, and a 
glimpse of them is had at the extreme left of Fig 1. 

‘*What breed of swine do you keep?” 

‘*We keep pure Cheshire boars and high-grade sows of the same 
breed. As to which is the best breed the question must be largely 
determined by the environment in the case. The Cheshires seem to 


SHEEP, AND SWINE 


be the animals for our climate and our skimmilk ration, as under . 


it they make a good, rapid growth, and are very quiet.” 

‘*When do you sell them ?” 

‘‘As a rule I try to sell when they weigh from 150 to 200 Ibs 
live weight. Nearly all are sold in New York city, alive. We sold 
about 30,000 Ibs in the last half of the year, at 44 to 5ic. When the 
price gets too low they are sometimes kept longer weighing from 
225 to 300 lbs, but the lighter weight is preferred. We occasionally 
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sell to local butchers, but only when the price for live weights 
runs low.” 

The calf barns are on higher ground, and the soiled bedding 
from them is run into the hog pens, thus putting it in good shape 
This gives an average of nearly a 
The horse barn is 


before spreading on the fields. 
load a day—more than 300 loads per annum. 








above the cow stables, and the manure and soiled bedding goes 
through the cow stable. The best is used for bedding, and the 
manure is put in the drops to absorb urine. The stables are cleaned 
twice a day in winter, and the manure drawn directly to the fields. 





CAN HOG CHOLERA BE CURED? 


Before answering this question, Dr Salmon, chief of the United 
States bureau of animal industry, says that it is necessary to 
remember that there has never been discovered a remedy for a 
single one of the infectious diseases of man or animal which will 
cure every individual attack. A large number of tests were made 
by the department, and for a long time it was doubtful whether 
any remedy or combination of remedies could be made which 
would produce any marked effect in lessening the ravages of swine 
diseases. The experiments of the last year, however, indicate that 
treatments, if properly applied, may be successful. A number of 
formulas have been developed and used in the field with good 
results. The most effective is the following: Wood charcoal, 1 1b; 
sulphur, 1 lb; sodium chloride, 2 lbs; sodium bicarbonate, 2 lbs; 
sodium hyposulphite, 2 lbs; sodium sulphate, 1 lb; antimony sul- 
phide, 1 lb. These ingredients must be completely pulverized and 
thoroughly mixed. 

The dose is a large tablespoonful for each 200 lbs of hog, and is 
to be given once daily. When hogs are affected do not feed corn 
alone, but at least once a day give a soft feed, made by mixing 
bran and middlings, or middlings and corn meal, or ground oats 
and grain, or crushed wheat with hot water, and then stir into 
this the proper quantity of the medicine. Hogs are fond of this 
medicine. It increases their appetite, and when they once taste of 
food with which it has been mixed, they will eat it when nothing 
else would tempt them. Very sick animals, that cannot eat the 
feed, should be drenched with the medicine shaken up with water. 
In our experiments, hogs that were so sick that they would eat 
nothing have commenced after receiving a dose of the remedy, and 
steadily improved until they appeared perfectly well. 

This medicine may also be used as a preventive of swine dis- 
eases, and for this purpose should be put into the feed of the whole 
herd, care being observed to see that each animal receives its proper 
share. In cases where it has been given a fair trial, it has appar- 
ently cured most of the animals which were sick, and has stopped 
the progress of the disease in the herd. It also appears to be an 
excellent appetizer. 


PROFITABLE SWINE RAISING 


HERBERT W. MUMFORD, MICHIGAN 








. 


Select the breed best suited to your fancy and surroundings, 
then breed pure. Avoid inbreeding, for no farm animal will as 
quickly deteriorate from it as the hog. Select a pure bred sow 
from one to two years of age, of good length, heavy quarters and a 
short snout. The boar should also be heavily quartered, well pro- 
portioned and evenly made. Sows should be bred to farrow about 
the middle of April and the pigs should be kept growing until ready 
for market. Fall pigs, unless weighing from 30 to 40 pounds when 
going into winter quarters, are usually unprofitable. Feed the 
brood sow sparingly of corn but give her plenty of bran and mid- 
dlings. Some feeders argue that a sow will do better at farrowing 
if she be thin in flesh. This is true if she has been fed on corn, 
but if fed as recommended above, she will do much better by her 
pigs if in good flesh. A few roots and an occasional feed of clover 
hay are very healthful and will be enjoyed by the sow. Care 
should be taken not to overfeed her for a few days preceding far- 
rowing and for two weeks after, as the pigs cannot dispose of too 
much milk at that age. But after that feed the sow all she will eat 
of a mixed ration of corn meal, oat meal and bran, with ground 
barley and middlings for an occasional change. As soon as the pigs 
are old enough to eat slop they should be allowed the freedom of a 
pen apart from the sow, where they can be fed separately. 





The Bright Side of Sheep Husbandry is emphasized by Frederick 
Chambers, one of the most progressive of eastern sheep men. He 
claims that although wool has dropped from 40c to less than 15c p 
lb, sheep (including mutton and manure) have paid better than any 
other branch of agriculture except the dairy. Even at present 
prices, wool pays better than wheat, and the decline in prices of 
what the wool grower has to buy is as great or greater than the 
drop in wool values. He believes that dairying is likely to be 
overdone, that the rush to quit sheep husbandry is a mistake, and 
that we shall never attain a full degree of agricultural success until 
the waste places are made glad with sheep. ‘‘As with other pro 
ducts, a low price has come to stay, but faith in the sheep business 
should not waver.” 











IMPROVED METHOD OF LAYING OUT AN ORCHARD 


JUDD PIERCE 


In laying out land for orchard planting the use of a wire 
marked with solder gives far more accurate measurement and is 
more time-saving than a measuring pole and stakes. A light gal- 
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IMPROVED ORCHARD CHAIN 

vanized wire is best, and the drops of solder that mark the distance 
required for the trees, or vines, should be prominent enough to be 
seen readily when the wire is on the ground. In taking the wire 
from the coil it should be unrolled, not pulled out from the end, as in 
the latter case the wire is more liable to‘take short kinks that inter- 
fere with its accuracy. About 100 yards is the limit of length of 
wire that can be readily handled by two men on fairly level land. 
On undulating land a third man will be needed at the middle of the 
wire. The ends of the wire are made fast to the middles of two 
short, stout sticks which serve as handles in moving the wire. 
When the wire is stretched on the ground for marking, it is held in 
place by pegs set against these handles. In marking off the orchard, 
the first step is to run a base line a, as seen in the sketch, along one 
side of the field. The wire is stretched tight and straight where 
the tree row is wanted, the handles are pegged down and then each 
solder mark has a peg put down beside it. The wire is then carried 
to the opposite side of the proposed orchard—if that be not more 
than a wire’s length distant,—and again stretched exactly parallel to 
the base line, 6, and each solder mark pegged as before. This is a 
guide line, merely. The distance from the base line is not material, 
but it is material that it be exactly parallel. Now the actual work 
of laying off the orchard begins. The wire is stretched along the 
side of the field, at right angles to the base line, c, the first solder 
mark touches the first peg on the base line, the wire touches the 
corresponding peg on the guide line, is made tight and straight, 
fastened down, and a peg placed at each solder mark. Then the 
wire is moved down the field a peg, d, and the operation repeated. 
If all has been done with care and correctness the pegs will range 
straight both ways and any number of diagonals may be sighted 
greatly to the pleasure of the lover of exact work. 





EXPERIENCE NOTES IN THE MAPLE SUGAR ORCHARD 


TIMOTHY WHEELER, VERMONT 


Often we sugar-makers have orders for pure maple sugar or 
syrup. The word pure, as applied to maple sugar or syrup, is used 
in several senses. From a chemical standpoint, none of our sugar 
is pure. A chemist can so purify cane or maple sugar that it will 
he perfectly white, having no taste but sweetness. The two sugars 
will be so nearly alike that even by a chemical analysis no differ- 
ence can be discovered., But when we have an order for pure 
sugar we understand they want sugar that has not been adul- 
terated; that is, maple sugar free of glucose or anything else that 
might be added to it to cheapen it so as to increase profits. Care- 
less handling of sap, allowing foreign matter such as leaves, twigs, 
bark, etc, to get into it, will injure the sugar both in flavor and 
color. 

But, when sap is boiled directly from the tree, with no foreign 
matter added, we call it pure sugar. This sugar may have all 
grades of color and flavor, depending on various conditions and 
surroundings. The same man, with the same fixtures, cannot 
make the same grade of sugar year after year from the same trees. 
Occasionally there is a sugar-place from which no first-class sugar 
can be made in any year. Soil, altitude, climate, temperature, 
inclination, etc, together with the surroundings, vary quality. 
The colder a sugar season is the nicer is the grade. In warm sugar 
seasons, ice should be kept in the storage. Trees standing in black, 
rich, mucky, moist soils, always give us a dark-colored sap, from 
which a dark sugar results, yet the sugar is pure from the sugar- 
maker’s standpoint. The same tree will not make the same grade 
of sugar every year. In the year 1892 there was one week, in the 
midst of the sap season, that was very warm, so that we got but 
very little sap, and the syrup and sugar made after that had a pe- 
culiar tang disliked by all. I have never seen an attempt made to 
explain what caused the tang. I can conceive of only one cause, 
the sap partially changed to a sourness from the warmth of the 
timber. 

Sugar orchards standing on our highest lands will make finer 
grades than those on lower lands. The poorer soils, and light 
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in color, on stony and ridgy land, are the best for flavor and color 
in sugar. Sugar maples should never be fertilized for sugar or 
syrup. In proportion as we manure a tree, we darken the product 
and lessen the maple flavor which is so much desired. I know of 
cases where brine, tan-bark and hog manure have been placed on 
one side of trees, and the sap on that side could not be used. The 
more scattering trees are, so much more and sweeter is the sap, 
but the trees will be shorter lived. ; 








THE WORDEN-SECKEL PEAR 


The Worden-Seckel pear, which is herewith illustrated, is a 
fruit of very high merit. It is a seedling of the Seckel and was 
originated by Mr 8. Worden of Minetto, 
N. Y., who was also the originator of the 
Worden grape. The specimens from 
which the selection for the illustration 
was taken were grown by the Smiths & 
Powell Co of Syracuse, N. Y. The tree 
on which they were grown was a small 
one, and heavily overloaded, hence the 
pears are all undersized. It will be seen 
from the illustration, which is reduced to 
one-half the natural size, that its shape is 
notably more pyriform than the Seckel. 
In size we believe it averages a little 
larger. It is beautifully mottied with red 
or crimson shadings, and, when it ripens 
up, has a bright yellow skin. Its flavor 





WORDEN-SECKEL 
is very fine, ranking with the best—tender, fine-grained, juicy and 


delicate. We regret that its originator should have handicapped it 
with a compound name. Why not drop the suffix and call it sim- 
ply Worden? Horticulturists do not need to be told of its origin 
every time they hear its name, and others will not care. 





IMPROVEMENT IN EASTERN APPLES. 


Despite the partial failure of the apple crop in New York state, 
the metropolitan market has been more than well supplied with 
apples the present season. There aresome notable facts apparent in 
this season’s show of fruit. There seems to be a greater variety 
of apples than is commonly seen at this season, and among these 
are some, now quite pientiful, which have of late years been 
extremely scarce, such as Newtown Pippin, Esopus Spitzenburg, 
Jonathan, Rawle’s Genet, Swaar, Seek-no-further and Dominie. All 
of these have been more or less plentiful, of fairly good quality 
and free from scab. 

There is no other possible explanation of this seeming revival 
of apparently dying-out varieties than that it has been brought 
about by spraying, and in some cases*by a more intelligent fertili- 
zation. That this is the correct solution is further shown by the 
improved quality of the commoner varieties which come from 
orchardists who are up to date, such as the Baldwin, Northern Spy, 
Talman Sweet, Rhode Island Greening, Ben Davis, Hubbardston, 
Tompkin’s King, and earlier in the season of Gravenstein and 
Fameuse. 

There is a lesson to be learned from these facts. By our own 
neglect in the matter of proper fertilization, and general bad treat- 
ment, we have so reduced the vitality of our trees that they fall 
easy victims to all sorts of fungous diseases, and make congenial 
homes for insect pests. We cannot hope that all our troubles in 
this line will disappear simply as a result of complete spraying, 
This will destroy fungous diseases and insect pests, but it will not 
restore exhausted fertility. We must learn to supply our orchards 
with piant food, so compounded that all necessary wants will be 
supplied. We cannot do this with farm manure alone. A moder- 
ate use of this may be desirable, but it must be supplemented with 
phosphoric acid and potash in the most available form. When 
these things are better understood and acted upon, we shall hear 
much less of fungous troubles and see much less of it on the fruits 
in our markets. A healthy tree cannot, any more than a healthy 
man, be grown from improper. insufficient or unbalanced foods, 
and a man or tree, weakened thus, is all the more apt to become a 
victim to all the ills that are prevalent. 





Protecting Trees.—Discovered the colts barking trees in the past- 
ure one day. Had a roll of fine mesh wire chicken fence on hand, 
which I cut up and put around each tree. It did the business, and 
it will stay there. By the way, why can’t we have fine screen wire 
galvanized for permanent guards for fruit trees? Would it not 
overcome the destrustive work of the apple tree borer by prevent- 
ing the insect from depositing its eggs in the trunk of the tree, as 
well as afford protection from rabbits and mice?—[L. H. 
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MAKING A FARM HOTBED 


L. A. CARPENTER 


The first spring work in the farm garden is making a hotbed. 
It will furnish fresh vegetables when they are a relish and cost 
comparatively little, for everything is at hand except the sash and 
that when once procured will last for years. The ordinary hotbed 
sash is six by three feet, a very convenient size, although any old 
sash will answer the purpose. Construct the frame as wide as the 
sash is long and as long as it is desired to make the bed. Have 12 
inches high at the front and 18 at the back. . About the first of 
March, haul out a few loads of fresh horse manure which has begun 
to ferment and place in a square flat pile. Im a few days when it 
has begun to heat quite violently, fork over, shake it out well and 
throw out all frozen lumps. Make. into a bed at least 14 ft thick 
and extending a couple of feet beyond the frame all around, tread- 
ing it down firmly. Manure thrown loosely together will heat 
rapidly for a short time and then become cold, but when it is made 
comparatively firm, it will give forth a gentle heat for six or eight 
weeks. When the bed has been prepared place the frame upon it 
and bank it up well to the top with manure. 

It is now ready for the soil. Use light garden loam which has 
been prepared the fall before. This had previously been placed in 
a heap and covered with manure to keep it from freezing, so that 
it can be had when wanted. Neglect of this item may cause some 
delay in making the hotbed, for the ground is usually frozen March 
ist and it is difficult to procure soil from the open ground. Place 
five or six inches of earth on the manure, leveling and fining 
with an iron-toothed rake; then put on the sash and leave the bed 
alone for a few days before planting the seeds. If the seeds are 
put in at once the manure may become so hot that the tender germs 
will be destroyed. About the third or fourth day, the heat will 
usually subside to about 80 degrees, then it will be safe to sow. 
Mark off in rows about four inches apart, scatter the seed thinly in 
the drills, cover with half an inchcf soil, and pat the bed down 
over the rows with a board or the back of a hoe. 

Radishes and onions do not need transplanting, but transplant 
tomatoes and cabbage once or twice before setting in the open 
ground, giving them more room each time. Also transplant lettuce 
when it gets its second or third pair of leaves. Set three inches 
apart each way and it will soon become large enough for use. 
Always keep the bed full. As soon as one crop is taken out put in 
something else. 

Open the bed and let in fresh air when the weather will permit. 
As it becomes warmer the sash may be removed altogether during 
the middle of the day, but must always be replaced when it turns 
cool toward evening. When the water begins to gather on the 
inside of the glass, it shows that the air is getting damp and heavy 
and if not changed the plants»will smother, or the temperature will 
get too high, but always avoid letting in a cold draught directly 
onto the plants. Water sparingly in cold weather and never when 
the sun is very bright, for the drops of water on the leaves under 
the glass act as a lens and burn the leaves so that they will turn 
brown. For this reason in bright weather the watering should be 
done either in the morning or evening. If too much water is given 
the bed will become soggy and dead and the plants will turn yellow 
and cease to thrive. To avoid this I let the bed become quite dry 
before watering and then give it a thorough soaking. On cold 
nights or in stormy weather the glass should be covered with mat- 
ting or boards or even hay or straw to keep the temperature from 
falling too low. A well managed hotbed will more than pay any 
family for the trouble. Once enjoyed it will be made every spring. 
It will require a little attention every day, but the pleasure of hav- 
ing early vegetables will be an ample reward. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS AS HOUSE PLANTS 


FREDERIC CRANEFIELD 


As house plants tea roses will do fairly well for a few weeks, 


and will usually bloom if the buds were already formed when, 


brought from the greenhouse. After two months the roses are all 
gone. The red spider, mealy bug and other enemies have com- 
bined to effect their ruin. Carnations usually suffer the same fate. 
Chrysanthemums, however, may be successfully grown by anyone 
who has a sunny window and a small garden. Not every one may 
succeed in growing standards 6 ft in hight with 12 inch blossoms, 
but good bushy plants with 50 or 60 blossoms in sprays may be 
produced. A common method of growing them is to retain from 
year to year the original clump of roots, or at best to divide it into 
3 or 4 parts. This plan gives small flowers and a weakly growth of 


stem and foliage, and generally from 30 to 50 stems where one is 
far better. 


Propagation may be effected by either of two methods: 








7ARDEN OUT DOORS AND IN 


First, by cuttings or slips. After the flowering season is past, cut 
off the entire top of the plant and place the pot or box in any con- 
venient place secure from frost and give water sufficient to keep 
alive. About Feb 1, bring to the light and give the best of care. 
New shoots will soon appear and when these are 6 or 8 inches in 
hight take three inches of the tip for a cutting. Use a sharp 
knife and make a clean cut without bruising or crushing the stem. 
Remove the lower leaves and trim off, with a knife or shears, at 
least one-half of the upper ones. Into a box of suitable size 6 inches 
deep place two inches of soil and two of sand. Insert the cuttings 
and keep moderately wet and shaded. If the cuttings wilt, cover 
with a pane of glass. In 12 or 14 days they will be well rooted 
when they may be taken out carefully and each placed in a4 or 5 
inch pot and well cared for until planting-out time, which is gener- 
ally about June 1. 

The second method of propagation is by division. For ama- 
teurs this is the easiest and surest method and will produce plants 
but little inferior to those from cuttings. Treat the plant as advised 
for cuttings and when the shoots or suckers are two or three inches 
high, shake the clump free from soil and separate the suckers from 
the main shoot each with roots attached. These if placed in pots, 
will begin tv grow at once and may be treated as rooted cuttings. 
There is still another method especially adapted to people who have 
more money than patience. Buy young, well established plants 
from the florist in the spring and grow in the garden during the 
summer, 





Bees During Changeable Winter Weather.—In many localities the 
weather has been very cold. Bees, like other animals, throw off 
moisture in their breath. During freezing weather this congeals and 
surrounds the cluster with ice, if there is imperfect ventilation. No 
harm may result until a thaw occurs, for bees can endure cold 
when dry. If a thaw is followed by a freeze, the bees will usually 
be killed. Close, well-fitting hives have thus often resulted in the 
death of a colony, while bees in old, rickety ones, split from top to 
bottom, come out in splendid condition. 

To avoid damage in this line, incline the hives to the front, so 
that the moisture will run out as soon as melted. Do not allow it 
to close up the entrance. Where bees are wintering in the cellar 
sweep up and remove all dead ones, so that the air will not become 
tainted, causing uneasiness among the living. Where restlessness 
is apparent look to the ventilation and see that the air is changed. 
If this does not quiet them, place a snowball or wet sponge where 
they can get at it, as they may be in need of water.—[Mrs L. 
Harrison, Illinois. 


Cos Lettuce is seldom seen in the markets, and I suppose this is 
only so because there is not sufficient demand for it to make its 
growing profitable. Still, I believe if the markets could be supplied 
with such a delicious article as I grow, and so easily grow, for my 
own use, that the demand would increase. I have grown the 
Trianon and the Paris White and decidedly prefer the latter, though 
both are good. I transplant it in rows, about six inches apart in 
the rows, and as soon as the the leaves are of good size, I gather 
them together and slip a little rubber band around them, about 
midway between base and top. This compacts them and they 
blanch finely and rapidly. Often the head, which is long and 
slender, will take on a corkscrew shape. The past season I had 
heads ten inches long, most beautifully blanched, tender and 
delicate and so crispy that a leaf would break like a pipe stem if it 
should be bent. So far as my observation goes, it remains edible 
quite as long, or longer than the ordinary head lettuce. I certainly 
commend it to every amateur gardener.—[E. G. Fowler. 


The Strawberry on Low Ground.—Several years ago, in accord- 
ance with the views of a number of fruit growers, I planted my 
Parker Earle strawberries on high, dry ground. After a few sea- 
sons’ experience, I found that my plants were not producing the 
kind of fruit they ought. Then I reversed my plan, and planted the 
same variety on the low ground, or what is generally called prairie 
muck. After that my suvcess was remarkable, in spite of the most 
severe drouth. This variety has the reputation of being a shy 
plant maker ; at least such has been my previous experience. But 
last spring I planted a bed on tiled ground, which had formerly 
been a pond, and the growth this season was so great that rows 
two feet wide, consisting of a solid mass of plants, were formed. 
Experience has taught me that in order to mature a large crop of 
fruit, the Parker Earle strawberry must be grown on the richest soil. 
This pertains not only to the Parker Earle, but to every other 
variety I have ever tried.—{Geo A. Ivins. 











A WELL-ARRANGED SMOKEHOUSE 


To make a smokehouse fire-proof as far as the stove ashes are 
concerned is not necessarily an expensive job; all that is required 
is to lay up a row of brick across one end, also two or three feet 
back upon each side connecting the 
sides with a row across the building, 
making it at least two feet high. As 
those who have a smokehouse use it 
nearly every year, that part can also 
be made safe from fire by the little 
arch built at the point shown in the 
illustration. The whole is laid up in 
mortar, and to add strength to the 
structure an iron rod or bar may be 
placed across the center of the bin 
and firmly imbedded in the mortar, 
two or three rows of brick from the 
top. Of course the rear of the arch 

FIREPROOF SMOKEHOUSE is also bricked up. In most cases 
less than two hundred and fifty brick will be all that is required. 
































HANDLING STABLE MANURE 


W. L. ANDERSON 


I handle about 300 cords of manure every year. After trying 
every conceivable experiment I have adopted the following rules: 
1. Never pile manure in the field. Scatter it from the wagon. 2. 
Never scatter it thin, for all stable manure is full of weed seeds. If 
put in the ground thin, a big weed patch will result; if thick, a 
small one, but the ground will have strength enough to keep the 
crop ahead of the weeds and such acrop as will pay for pulling 
weeds. If pulled once a rich spot free from weeds will be noticea- 
ble for years to come. 3. Never compost manure. It doesn’t pay. 
4. Never handle the manure until ready to haul to the field. 
Leave it under the feet of the animals. It was along time before I 
could bring myself to this rule and it will be longer for others. Yet 
I know it is a valuable one. It may require much bedding to keep 
the animal clean, but no man ever lost money on bedding if he used 
the manure. 

Some of the advantages of this last rule are: The stables are 
much warmer in winter—I have often seen cows leave a good stable 
to sleep on a manyre pile on a cold night; all the liquid manure is 
saved ; more manure is made as one is compelled to use more bed- 
ding; there is less expense than in any other way; it saves one 
handling; it saves building manure sheds or composting; the 
manure is preserved perfectly. If piled it will burn (fire-fang); 
thrown out of doors it will leach and freeze. Leaving it under 
foot and bedding heavily has proved profitable with me and of no dis- 
advantage to my stock. I have had it perfectly preserved when 30 
inches deep. Before emptying a stable I cut the manure, with my 
_hay-knife, into blocks four feet square. It then comes out very 
easily. As soon as the back of winter is broken, I empty my stables 
when the ground is frozen solidly enough to bear up a loaded 
wagon. The spring rains wash it into the soil and the result is 
much better than if hauled just before plowing. [The idea of allow- 
ing a lot of cows to remain in the stable all winter without cleaning 
it out is not an attractive one. Better clean it out daily and draw 
the manure to fields, and spread it as unloaded. Cow manure will 
not ordinarily fire-fang, and does not heat like horse manure. A 
certain amount of fermentation may go on, and thus help to warm 
the stables, but at the expense of pure air. Unless such stables are 
well ventilated, their tendency is to weaken the cow and make her 
an easy prey to tuberculosis.—Editor. ] 





RHEUMATISM AND ROUP 


FRED GRUNDY 


In July my chickens seemed to get lazy and their combs were not 
as bright as usual. I fed them “egg producer” and the old hens seemed 
a little better, but the April hatched chicks became weak in the legs 
and were troubled with cramps in the toes. They tried to eat, but the 
cramp coming on they would sit down helpless and in a few days die. 
All of the first hatch died, and the younger ones have sore eyes which 
matter and are covered with a film.—[H. W. F., Washington Co., Ohio. 

Evidently these fowls and chicks were first weakened by lice, 
damp and unwholesome quarters, inbreeding, or improper food. 
It is probably a combination of the first two. While in this condi- 
tion they were attacked by rheumatism, and this is what caused 
the leg weakness and cramping of toes, followed by death. When 


fowls are troubled with rheumatism it is plain that their sleeping 
quarters are damp and unclean, or swept by chilling draughts, and 
Move the house to 


the first thing to do is to remedy these matters. 
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new grounds if possible, put on a good roof and close every chink 
through which a draught might creep. If this can’t be done, burn 
the house and send the fowls to the fences and trees, or sell them. 
The younger chicks have roup, and this is positive proof that they 
have been badly housed and managed. The best thing to be done 
now is to kill and burn every sick bird, and sell all of the others. 
Tear down the poultry house and use the lumber for other purposes, 
then clean up all the manure that was in and about it and draw it 
to the farther side of the farm. Build a new and good house of 
new lumber in another part of the yard, and next spring buy two 
dozen strong, vigorous hens or pullets and a pure-bred Plymouth 
Rock or Wyandotte male and begin anew. I would not bring the 
new flock on the premises until the spring rains had washed away 
all the roup impurities. 





A HANDY MANURE BOX 


The accompanying figures represent a very handy manure box 
which Mr C. A. Allen of Illinois has been using for a number of 
years. The upper figure is a side view, the lower shows the box 
as seen from above. It is very easily constructed, is 8 ft long, 16 
inches wide, 16 inches deep, and shaped like a flat boat. At each 
end are handles used in unloading. It is very convenient, standing 














HANDY MANURE BOX 


near the stable door where the manure is thrown into it when the 
stable is cleaned in the morning. A team is hitched to it when 
full and it is hauled to the dumping pile and turned over. By its 
aid the stable and its surroundings are kept neat and clean. In the 
lower figure at (b b b b) are the handles used in turning and righting 
it. A long clevis runs from the bottom up over the end and to 
this the horse is attached. 





How to Make the Hens Pay.—Now or never is the time to gather 
the profit on eggs. If the pullets have been properly housed and fed 
they should be laying eggs now at a lively rate, and squaring up the 
account ¢gainst them for feed and care since last spring. Do not 
forget the water ; while not so much will be needed as was needed 
in summer, it is a necessity, and should be pure and clean. If there 
is danger of its freezing before the fowls will have had a chance to 
drink, warm it slightly. See that the feed is given regularly and in 
variety. Warm breakfasts now will pay. Keep the shell box, grit 
box, charcoal box and dust box well filled with fresh and clean 
material. Clean out the droppings at least once a week, and put 
fresh, clean leaves or straw over the floor, in which to throw dry 
grain. 


Failures in Poultry Raising are due to the fact that too many 
make haste to go into the business instead of growing into it. 
Inviting and simple as the business at first sight seems to be, there 
are dozens of things that can only be learned in the school of expe 
rience. The merits of the different breeds for special purposes are 
to be oonsidered. There are various diseases to be encountered and 
tact and experience will be required to so diagnose the case as to be 
able to apply the proper remedy. A little practical experience is of 
more value than much theory. 

Forcing Early Stuff.—The thoroughly decomposed manure taken 
out of last season’s hotbeds is the best manure for garden peas, 
especially if a little superphosphate is used. After the soil is put 
over the stable manure when making hotbeds, apply 10 or 12 Ibs of 
superphosphate to each bed 6x30 feet and rake it into the surface 
soil. For early plants, select for the hotbed a southeastern expos- 
ure backed by a high plank fence or a belt of evergreens. A screen 
made of small pine trees will answer the purpose. 


Pure Water for Poultry.—Poultry need drink as much as other 
farm animals, notwithstanding that some persons hold a contrary 
opinion. It makes a wide difference in the results from a flock, 
whether or not it is kept supplied with fresh, pure water. 
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The tuberculosis scare is rapidly passing 
away. You cannot fool all the people ail the 
while, as Mr Lincoln once sagely remarked, 
and the dairymen arecoming to their senses. 
The veterinarians will follow suit when they 
find they must. 


——— 

Texas grown leaf may become an important 
competitor in domestic and foreign markets 
for both cigar wrappers and plug tobaccos. 
The possibilities of this crop in many other 
new sections must considered by 
growers in the older tobacco districts. 


also be 


<cantitipinen 

Awards in the home-building contest will be 
announced in our next The farmhouse 
plan that wins the first prize will probably ap- 
Many most inter- 


issue. 


pear in our issue of Feb 16. 

esting plans and suggestions have been sub- 

mitted, which will embellish our columns from 

time to time. _ 
a — 

In no one directfon is the average farmer 
more remiss than in the matter of providing a 
first-class kitchen garden for the use of the 
family. No part of the farm 1s really so profit- 
able as this, and it is doubly so when one takes 
into calculation its effect upon the 
health. No one thing will do so much toward 
lightening the cares of the matron pre- 
sides over the home—nothing can so effective 
ly help her in solving the ever-recurring ques- 


family 


who 


tion which comes three times a day. ‘‘What 
' ' A good garden 


ve eat?” with a succes- 





EDITORIAL 


sion of seasonable vegetables, supplemented by 
generous supplies of small fruits, is a duty 
which every farmer owes to his wife. 


Substitute for Government Seed Store. 





In connection with the movement for the 
free introduction of -promising novelties by 
the various state experiment stations, it is in- 
seresting to note that while the national seed 
store has been donating the same old garden 
seeds each spring, and the time honored tur- 
nip seed and buckwheat every fall to the con- 
stituents of congressmen in all parts of the 
United States alike, the plucky California 
station has meanwhile been testing new kinds, 
and for several years has distributed to Pacific 
coast farmers the increase of the varieties 
which promised well for that region. The 
methods of distribution have been improved 
from year to year, and are now of relable 
value as the outcome of much practical ex- 
perience. 

The promising new seeds, plants and cut- 
tings are distributed to voluntary experiment- 
ers to determine as widely as possible their 
value under differing conditions of soil, climate 
and treatment. For this reason those who 
receive seeds are to report results to the 
station, not only once, but from time to time 
until the success or failure of each of the 
varieties is demonstrated. New material is 
distributed each year, experimenters being 
offered things which are wholly new, or which 
are still too rarely grown to determine their 
value. The station does not conduct a free 
distribution of seeds or plants which can be 
obtained from the seed stores or nurseries, and 
announces that it will not supply, and does 
not wish requests for common garden seeds, 
fruit trees and ornamental plants. 

The promising varieties are first tested at 
the station and then ,described in an annual 
bulletin from which applicants must select and 
name the varieties to be tried, and not ask 
“for anything that will do well here.’’ It is 
required that the experimenter shall have a 
definite object in view in the trial of plants, 
and thus shall only apply for what commands 
his interest. Nor is a second request honored 
unless the party has ‘reported on his first ex- 
periment, and shows sufficient interest and 


capacity to continne the work. The 
California station does not distribute 
seeds to citizens of other. states unless 
desirable novelties are offered in  ex- 


change. One of the most practical features of 
this , scientific introduction of useful new 
varieties 1s that every applicant is required to 
pay asmall amount for each thing received, 
partly to pay for packing and transportation, 
but chiefly as a guarantee that he has not 
merely an idle desire for what can be had for 
nothing, but intends to experiment for a 
definite end, and will make useful reports to 
the station. It is not likely that a carload of 
these seeds will be used for horse feed, as 
actually happened in the case of a Rocky 
mountain congressman with mining con- 
stituents. 


———— 

Give national banks a monopoly of the cur- 
rency by substituting their notes for the non- 
interest bearing treasury notes. Instead of 
compelling these banks to redeem their notes 
in gold and silver, thus making them sustain 
the metallic standard in return for their fran- 
chise, tax the people to enable government to 
maintain values ona gold basis alone. Such 
is the remarkable proposition advanced by 
President Cleveland. And this in face of the 
put up job on the part of Wall street, by rob- 
bing the treasury of its gold, to force Congress 
to do this very thing! Why not sell bonds 
enough to restore the reserve of §100,000,000 in 
gold and then pay out 10 per cent in gold and 
© per cent in silver to all who present notes 
for coin? This is the French idea, and it works 


to perfection. Our federal treasury and banks 
to-day contain more gold than the Bank of 
France and the people won’t want it when 








they realize this fact, if the gold can be pro- 
tected against the unconscionable raids which 
have been made upon it by the New York 
banks. Give silver a fair chance. 


——— 

Our readers bid farewell this week to Dr Iz- 
ard, a character whose mystery has held them 
spellbound since Thanksgiving time. That 
this is a story of wonderful power became evi- 
dent early in its progress, and whether or no 
the final revelation of the doctor’s awful secret 
fulfills anticipations or satisfies the human 
craving for compensation in this earthly life, 
there lurks in the plot the stern law of justice. 
Herein lies the strength of the portrayal. Our 
sympathies attach themselves to minor charac- 
ters; we became fond of Polly and her lover, 
and our righteous indignation is stirred against 
the impostor, but we must not forget that these 
are merely the ‘“‘support,”” the accessary per- 
sons who serve to bring out the great central 
character in bold relief. A figure of heroic 
proportions is Dr Izard; he will linger in our 
readers’ memories as long as they live. Un- 
derneath the thrilling narrative is a profound 
moral of excessive “mbition and crime uncon- 


fessed which scarcely needs to be pointed eut. 
— el 
Another hog chclera ‘‘cure!’"’ Murnane’s 


germicide, prepared at St Paul, is claimed to 
have the property of ‘absolutely preventing 
cholera and all diseases of the hog. No con- 
tagion appears wherethis preparationis used.” 
To use it “take apiece of flannel 1x2 inches in 
size and apply a portion of germicide about 
twice the size ofa pea. Fold the flannel once 
with the preparation on tho inside, rubbing it 
slightly so that it will adhere to the flannel. 
Fasten this to the ezrof a hog with an ordinary 
hog ring.” Sothis is the rot Minnesota farm- 
ers are expected to accept! The directions for 
its application onght it to be its own condemna- 
tion. A correspondent from Blue Earth Co 
says agencies have been established and large 
quantities are being sold to stockmen for about 
$5 a pint. If an agent offers it to us we should 
kick him off the farm. The United States de- 
partment of agriculture thas made extensive 
tests with swine plague remedies, the results 
of which have been published in farmers’ bul- 


letin No 24. 
_—_——————EE 


Much easier said than done is the plan of de- 
creasing the production of cotton and increas- 
ing that of provisions, when the merchants 
will make no advances except on cotton. The 
system of advances has obtained such a foot- 
hold, that; however plausible another system 
may appear,the fact exists that time and 
patience will be required in making the 
change. It is one thing for a convention to 
pass resolutions, but quite another to carry 
them into effect. For instance, if ‘‘A’’ can be 
induced to reduce his acreage of cotton, will 
not “B’’ take the opposite course and increase 
his? Neighbor ‘‘C’’ will take no stock in the 
‘less cotton and more hog and hominy plan,” 
believing as he does, that the course of the 
present low prices is purely a financial one. 
The change is imperatively needed, but we 
think much of the current talk overlooks the 


difficulties in the way. 
a 


It is sheer waste of money—this great docu 
ment of nearly 500 pages, which constitutes the 
annual report of the New York state weather 
bureau. We thoroughly appreciate the work 
of this and other state weather bureaus, but it 
is absolute nonsense to print such bulky de- 
tails. In fact, about half the. public docu- 
ments printed by the federal and state govern- 
ments are waste of the people’s hard-earned 


money. 
mm 


Bread from Stones, facetiously reviewed in 
our library corner this week, is a sample of 
agricultural book making which we had sup- 
posed was out of date in this country. This 
leads us to say that while Orange Judd Com- 
pany publishes about all the original agricul- 
tural works in America, it is their purpose to 
print only such as are of standard quality. 











Sheep and Wool Facts. 





The past two years have been disastrous to 
sheep and sheep owners. During 1894 the 
shrinkage in values and the decline in num- 
bers was without parallel in the history of the 
industry. The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST cen- 
sus last week showed a decrease in number 
during the year of 6,396,000 or 15 per cent, with 
a shrinkage of total value of flocks of 17 per 
cent. The slaughter of flocks continues every- 
where and owners in their anxiety to rid 
themselves of this class of animals are sacri- 
ficing values unnecessarily. In making our 
annual census of farm stock correspondents in 
every county were asked if there was any ap- 
parent tendency toward an increase of flocks, 
and if not, what reason may be assigned for 
the continued decrease. The returns are full 
and emphatic. In less than 75 counties in the 
whole country, out of nearly 2500, has the de- 
crease been checked, and as a rule these coun- 
ties have but few sheep and are favorably situ- 
ated for mutton growing. Only two reasons 
are assigned: Low price of wool and low 
prices for mutton. 


The forced slaughter of sheep and conse- 
quent cheap mutton has brought one good 
result. It has widely extended the con- 


sumption of this class of meat and will insure 
in the future an increasing demand for it. 
This may eventually result in a readjustment 
of the basis of sheep husbandry in _ this 
country, with mutton the first consideration 
and wool a secondary item. The rapid in- 
crease in consumption can best be noted from 
the records of sheep receipts at the great 
slaughter markets. Practically the whole of 
these receipts go into mutton, though they 
are not all slaughtered where first received. 
During five years past, the three great western 
markets have received sheep as follows: 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha 
1890 2,182,667 535,869 156,186 
1891 2,153,537 386,760 170,849 
1892 2,145,079 438,268 185,457 
1893 3,031,174 569,517 242,581 
1894 3,099,625 589,555 252,218 


LAMBS FOR MARKET. 

The marketing of lambs this year will proba- 
bly fall decidedly below the past season. Be- 
sides the heavy reduction in numbers of sheep 
already reported by the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST census, there has been little inducement 
to breed ewes, many owners not caring to even 
temporarily enlarge their flocks. This failure 
to breed, however, will be offset by the fact 
that a much larger proportion than usual of 
the spring drop will be fattened for market, so 
that while the number of sheep in the country 
has shrunk 15 per cent compared with a year 
ago, the falling off in market lambs will prove 
less than that. The decline in lambs is re- 
ported in every sheep district in the country, 
but is not uniform. Smallest in New England 
and on the Pacific coast and heaviest in Ohio, 
the upper Missouri valleys andin the mountain 
states. In Texas, also, there is a heavy re- 
duction. 

WOOL ON HAND. 

A special query develops the fact that a 
larger part of the wool clip of the past year re- 
mains in first hands than usual at this season. 
The price of the staple has ruled so low many 
have refused to sell, preferring to hold in hope 
of better times, but the additional amount 
held this year is not large enough to indicate 
that this hopeful spirit is at all general. The 
amount now on hand is reported at 11 per cent 
of the clip, ranging from 2 per cent in Kansas 
to 20 per cent in New York. The normal 
holding at this date is about 8 per cent, the 
range being from 4 per cent in Nebraska to 14 
per cent in New York. 

SHEEP ON FEED. 

In spite of the heavy reduction in the num- 
ber of sheep in the country, almost as many 
sheep are on feed for market now as a year 
ago. When those now feeding have been run 
off, it seems reasonable to believe that the 
shortage now apparent in flocks will make 
itself felt in market receipts during the re- 
mainder of the year, and that the aggregate 
market supply for the whole of the present 
year will fall under the total for ’94. Sheep 
now being fed are receiving less care and at- 
tention than usual and the quality of future 
marketings is not likely to be up to the stan- 
dard. The percentage of spring lambs for mar- 
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ket, wool on hand and sheep on feed, all com- 
pared with a year ago, will be found in detail 
in the following statement: 


Lambs 7-Wool on hand~, Sheep 
for ‘eb l, on 

market 1895 usually feed 

New England, 95% 15% 12% 100 
New York, 85 20 14 83 
New Jersey 87 _- — 87 
Fennsylvaunia, 90 16 13 86 
Texas, 80 10 5 102 
Arkansas, 96 16 ll 85 
Tennessee, 87 10 8 88 
W Virginia, 92 12 5 90 
Kentucky, 95 6 6 95 
hio, 85 ll 8 85 
Michigan, 90 10 7 89 
Indiana, 86 8 7 85 
Illinois, 86 6 6 89 
Wisconsin, 85 12 7 88 
Minnesota, 95 10 9 98 
owa, 84 7 7 88 
Missouri, 93 8 5 86 
Kansas, 85 2 5 82 
Nebraska, 82 3 4 40 
N Dakota, 90 4 5 89 
8 Dakota, 7 5 6 60 
California, 98 12 7 94 
Oregon, 97 14 ll 103 
Washington, 95 13 10 100 
All other, 83 12 8 90 
Average, 87 ll 8 91 





Potato Crop Report Confirmed. 


“Readers of your columns have been somewhat 
disappointed,” writes a subscriber, ‘that the spe- 
cial potato report published last fall has not been 
veritied. One shipper in my town on the strength 
of the report stored 5000 bu, and it is needless to 
say lost money. Perhaps it would be well for the 
department of agriculture or others interested in 
compiling so important crop returns to not ignore 
the northern potato belt.” 

In spite of this well-received and friendly 
criticism, it must be maintained that the situa- 
tion to-day bears out well our report on the po- 
tato crop of ’94 published in AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST Oct 6. It was then pointed out 
that while the total crop was a short one, par- 
ticularly in the central west and some of the 
middle states, with some of the late potatoes 
turning out rather better than earlier antici- 
pated, the report indicated the probability of a 
more general shortage there than on the At- 
lantic seaboard where competition of potatoes 
from the provinces might well be feared owing 
to the reduction in the new tariff from 25c to 
15c per bu, Canada being well able to spare 
several million bushels. Another contingent 
then outlined, to say nothing of the probabil- 
ity of liberal imports from the maritime prov- 
inces which have been fully verified, was 
cheap ocean freights enabling dealers in the 
eastern cities to import stock from northern 
Europe, thus complicating the situation. It 
was also noted that while these influences 
affecting the movement were likely to have 
more than the usual force in regulating prices, 
the abolition of reciprocity might reduce ex- 
ports to the West Indies which region has taken 
most of our export potatoes during the past 
two years. The abundant world’s crop of 
wheat and rye was alluded to, these with the 
immense public grain reserves at that time do- 
ing much to relieve a winter shortage in pota- 
toes, and so with the large crop of sweet pota- 
toes which then promised and has since turned 
out to be the greatest on record. This last 
feature of course has had its influence in the 
consumption of white potatoes as was outlined 
at that time, the higher the price of the latter, 
the greater the consumption of sweets. 

The free marketing of potatoes from the ’94 
crop duly chronicled in our columns week by 
week early in the autumn served to tempora- 
rily depress the market as might have been ex- 
pected. This first flood of stock out of the 
way, however, the situation has gradually im- 
proved and while the potato market has at no 
time been especially active or excited, firmness 
and a general hardening in values has proved 


the rule during the last six or eight 
weeks. Such western distributing cen- 
ters as Chicago have been obliged to 
make frequent drafts upon reserves in 


New York and New England and in spite of 
the influx of Canada potatoes at the lower rate 
of duty the seaboard markets have stood up 
well considering everything. The general de- 
pression in business circles everywhere must 
not be forgotten. While potatoes are of course 
a staple food in every family, the purchasing 
power of the consuming world has been cur- 
ttiled and when the fact is apprectated that 
other great farm staples such as -wheat, cotton 
and some kinds of live stock are still depress- 
ed to a level seldom if ever reached in the past 
generation, it will be granted that the potato 
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market has acted fairly well. Everything con- 
firms the accuracy of our special report, which 
did not undertake to advise farmers whether 
to hold or sell, but presented a faithful pen 
picture of the potato situation and left it to 
each farmer to use his own judgment when 
and where to sell. 
ee 

London Dealers in American Beef are engag- 
edina petty digpute with the exporters from the 
US. For years it has been the custom to allow 
an abatement of che pound per quarter of beet 
when purchased and American exporters are now 
determined to stop it. The London butchers are 
just as determined that the old custom shall con- 
tinue and are endeavoring to engage the sympa- 
thies of the British consumer as well as the farmer 
on their side. Sofar they have been unable to 
arouse any special interest outside their own 
ranks. The small allowance of one pound per 
quarter made to the dealers cannot affect the 
classes just named in any direction and the 
butchers will be obliged to fight single-handed 
with American exporters. The latter insist the 
meats are so well dressed that there is next to no 
waste in cutting up, hence the pound abatement 
should not be allowed, especially as the shipment 
of meats from this country is conducted on such 
a close margin that many consignments show an 
actual loss. During ’94 England bought nearly 
200,000,000 lbs of fresh beef in the U S. 





“New Methods of Wool Scouring as developed 
by a Connecticut chemist cannot be expected to 
increase prices of wool,” writes W.C. White of 
Licking county, Ohio. “This has been declining 
for over 20 — During this time the cost of 
manufacturing has been made cheaper by the 
introduction of new methods in every department. 
Under high tariff and low tariff wool has declined. 
Years ago competition in —_——— from the farmer 
ceased. Instead of several brokers one at a time 
aon on wool as formerly, they meet and de- 
cide what to pay, divide the territory and each 
— all the wool in his division. This blind 
policy has at last reacted against the manufacture 
of genuine woolens, the farmer’s income being so 
reduced he can no longer buy woolen clothes. 
He must use a cheaper substitute made of cotton 
and wool mixed. The forced economy is another 
cause for present low prices. The difference 
between prosperity and want measures the differ- 
ence in the amount of woolens used. When con- 
ditions are improved there will be a better pros- 
pect for wool.’ 





Choice Seed Rose potatoes are sellingat N Y, 
Boston and Chicago around 60c pbu in carlots 
with a fair demand forshipment to the southern 
states. Low temperature during much of the past 
week checked the trade, as it was unsafe to ship 
except in protected cars. Choice Mich Hebrons 
are salable in Chicago at 60c and a shade better 
while in the eastern centers receipts from the in- 
terior are rather light and trade quiet at about 
recent quotations around 55a60c for such varie- 
ties as Hebrons, Burbanks and Stars. English 
and Scotch potatoes are in light ouprty in NY 
and slow at prices around $2 p sack of 168 lbs. 
Havana is forwarding small quantities of new po- 
tatoes and choice Bermudas are selling in a 
moderate way at 6a6 50 p bbl. 





English Cattle Imports last year were 472,334 
compared with 337,063 in ’93 and 490,281 in ’92. Of 
the number first named the US furnished 381,657 
and Canada 80,450 leaving only 10,227 from other 
countries. The U §S also enjoys a large proportion 
of the English trade in fresh beef, this amounting 
to 1,775,528 ewts out of atotal of 2,104,094 during 
last year. English purchases of sheep and lambs 
in other countries were simply enormous last 
year at 484,764 head compared with only 62,682 in 
°93 and 79,048 in 92. Of the number first named 
the U S furnished 198,138. In refrigerated mutton 
Australia and New Zealand had the lion’s share 
of the trade, furnishing 1,439,502 cewts or more than 
half of the total, 2,295,065 ewts. The low price of 
sheep in this and other countries has increased 
England’s purchases. 





Close of Game Season—In many states it is 
against the law to offer for sale after Jan 31 such 
game as grouse, partridge, woodcock, quail, etc, 
and the opening of Feb finds considerable quanti- 
ties still unsold at such big markets as N Y and 
Chicago. In Illinois, game brought in from other 
states may be sold from Oct 1to Feb 1. Wardens 
closely wateh the stuff exposed in the markets 
and of course it is unwise to attempt to dispose of 
anything further until another season. 





Aroostook Potatoes are moving out rapidly re- 
sulting in some accumulation at such big mar- 
kets as Boston, while at N Y general steadiness 
prevails, receivers holding sound stock at outside 
figures because of advices pointing to firmness at 
interior markets. Foreign potatoes at the sea- 
board are selling around $2 p sack of 168 lbs. 


Spinach Supplies are irregular in such north- 
ern markets as New York and the price advanced 
last week to $3 per bbl in a wholesale way, im- 
ported stock from Havana and Bermuda finding 
a good outlet. Any material increase in offerings 
would bring a speedy decline in prices. 





Hides Are Easier in tone. Prices were carried 
to such a point that leather manufacturers are 
more conservative about buying and some dull- 
ness has been developed. C.S. Page, the Hyde, 


Park (Vt) dealer, advises country buyers to reduce 
their bids 4c p fb. 
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LOW PRICES FOR STAPLES. 





TuEsSDAY EVENING, Feb 5, 1895. 

One week of waiting and uncertainty in the 
business world merges into another and the 
second month of the new year tinds continued 
hesitation and lack of activity. The month of 
January was a disappointment to any people 
who had anticipated large exports of farm prod- 
uce, development of strength in the market 
for securities and a fair resumption of business 
activity throughout the entire eountry. In- 
stead it has been a period of liquidation, prices 
on some staples touching the lowest on record. 
Pending congressional action on the currency 
question a new issue of government bonds 
has attracted world-wide attention both favor- 
able and unfavorable. Whatever may be its 
merits it is a serious fact that at one time the 
gold reserve in the national treasury was the 
smallest touched at any time since the re- 
sumption of specie payments. What was said 
in this column last week is equally true 
to-day, that no general revival of business 
need be expected so long as the country is 
distubred by the uncertainty regarding 
national currency legislation or the absence of 
it. In spite of all there has been a gratifying 
absence of serious breaks in values or busi- 
ness failures of consequence. In manufactur- 
ing and wholesale circles moderate interest is 
displayed though the demand for iron and 
steel is disappointing despite present remark- 
ably low prices. The inquiry for cotton goods 
is fair and quotations a shade firmer while in 
woolen fabrics munch uncertainty prevails be- 
eanse of foreign competition. Interest rates 
have shown little change, averaging fully 
steady. ‘ 

As indicated above, prices governing some 
of the big farm crops have never been lower 
nor did the further declines of the week result 
in any material increase inthe demand. Ow- 
ing tothe big withdrawals of gold from the na- 
tional treasury many speculative holders of 
wheat professed to see reasons why they 
should sell out and this was instrumental in 
forcing the price under 50c per bushel at Chi- 
cago and down to 4+@57c at New York. For- 
eign alvices were not particularly encourag- 
ing and exports of wheat and flour on an indif- 
ferent scale. It was announced at the close of 
last week that Sweden has doubled her import 
duty on grain and flour which is of course an uwn- 
favorable feature though yearly purchases are 
but moderate. Coarse grains were forced low- 
er through sympathy with wheat but showed 
a disposition to rebound under a little encour- 
agement. While cotton exports continue large, 
exceeding by 1,000,000 bales those of a year ago 
thus far in the season, the receipts at the big 
centers are enormous and prices unimproved. 
Wool sales have continued liberal and prices 
steady though not quotably higher. American 
manufacturers have bought fair quantities at 
the London wool sales, this of course working 
against the domestic staple. Hogs have sold 
sightly lower while cattle and sheep show lit- 
tle change though lacking in animation or spe- 
cial firmness. Butter recovered a trifle from 
the recent break, yet stocks are apparently 
plentiful everywhere, cheese ruling quiet and 
nearly steady. Markets in detail follow: 


GENERAL MARKETS. 








THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Beans. 

At. New York, receipts not large and prices 
barely steady. Ch marrow $2 35@2 371% P bu, me- 
dium 1 821,@1 8, pea 185. white kidney 240, red 
1% «a2, black turtie soup 1 90@2, yellow eye 215, 


Cal limnis 2 80@2 85, foreign medium 1 55@1 72%, pea 
16001 TD. creen pens 1 O719@1 1214. 

Al Chicago, market fairly active and prices 
hold firm. Pea and navy fh p $1 70@1 75 Pp bu.eh 


cleaned 155@1 60, fair 1 45¢@1 50, p medium 1 6@ 
167464, ch cleaned 150@1 55, fair 135@145, brown 
Swedish, domestic 2 red kidney 2 25, Cal limas 
atic p tb. 

At Boston, sales are smal), prices firm for choice 

hite domestics. N VY and Vth p pea $1841 9p 

u, screened 1654@170, seconds 1 40@1 50, Cal pea 
*10@2 30,.choice -+ p medium 1 85, seconds 1 40@ 
1 50, foreign pen 1651 70, medium 1 50@1 60, yel- 
low eyes 2 10@2 15, red kidney 2a2 05, dried limas 
5a5iee P ib. 

Appies,. 

At New York, market firm under light receipts 








MARKETS 


THE LATEST 





and fair demand. Spitzenburg $3@6 P bbl, Spy 
275@4, Baldwius 2 T5a4, Greenings 3@4 50, poor to 
good 1 50@2 30. 

At Chicago, although business is on small lines, 
prices are firm. N Y and N E fey mixed $3 25@3 50 
P bbl, good to ch 2 8@3 10, Greenings 3a@3 50, Can 
fey mixed 3 25@3 50, ch 3@3 25, Spys and Green- 
ings 350@375, western Ben Davis, Jenetins and 
Wine Saps, fey 350, ch 3@325,com mixed lots 
1 7i@2 50. 

At Boston, quiet, choice fruit firm. King $3@3 50 
Pp bbl, Baldwin 2 75@3, Greenings 275, No2175@ 
250, commen l@i 50. 

APPLE EXPORTS WEEK ENDING JAN 26. 











Liver- Lon- Glas- Other 
pool don gow pts Total 
New York, bbls, 793 1,174 131 291 2,389 
Boston, 35,653 os -- “= 15,653 
Portland, 15,091 — _ _ 15,091 
Halifax, — 8,900 _ = 8,900 
Total, 31,537 10,074 131 291 42,033 
Week Jan 19, 23,520 1,578 3,370 468 
Week Jan 12, $2,742 15,505 249 40 48,536 
Corresp week 794, 4,331 414 927 - 5,722 
“ = 13,368 6,046 70 _ 19,484 
Total this season, 775.307 337,984 170,139 22,654 1,266,084 
Season 793-'94, 84,206 24,170 38,103 2,530 149,243 
Season ’92-"93, 634,530 153,833 197,324 9,723 995,410 

Dried Fruits and Nuts. 

At New York, a steady, moderate demand 


and market fairly firm. Fey evap’d apples 7%4,@ 
Slee PY th, ch 7a7Qc, prime 619@6%,c, sun-dried 5 
@b5ige, cherries 12@13c, black berries 5@5%4c, rasp- 
berries 18@20c, plums 6c, Cal apricotsin bxs 8@ 
10c, bags 7a@9%4c, unpeeled peaches 7@We, peeled 
12@16c, Cal London layer raisins $1 40@145 Pp bx, 
3a4-crown 34%4@5\4c P th, prunes, four sizes 6@7ec, 
bags 5144@7e. Hickory nuts 1 75@2 25 P bu, bull 
nuts Toc a$1, black walnuts 50@60c. 

At Chicago, demand is moderate but choice 
grades are firm. Fcy evap’d apples 7T4e P ib, 
chic, prime 64ga7e, sun-dried 5@5%4c, blackberries 
6c, raspberries 19c, fey apricots T@8e, good to ch 
6aiec, fey unpeeled peaches 8@8%4,c, ch T4@7Te, 
prunes, four sizes 44,@61¢c, large 9@10%e, raisins, 
2crown 214@2%¢, 3-crown 3a@3\4c, 4crown 3%4@ 
334c, seedless 2@4c, dried grapes 2%,a@3c. 

At Boston, a moderate demand for evaporated 
apples at 7@9e P tb, sun-dried 5@6e. Fey Va 
peanuts 314@3%,c ® Ib. 

Eggs. 

At New York, the market is very sensitive and 
inspite of light receipts prices are uncertain. 
Fey new-laid nearby 2@29e ~ dz, N Y and Pa 
2614@27c, western, average best 26c, southern 
average best 25@251,c, fair to prime 24°4@25c, ch 
fall packed refrigerator 20@2lc, early packed 18 
@i9e, limed 18a@20c, inferior $3a5 P case. 

At Chicago, freshin light’supply. Strictly fresh 
laid , loss] off, cases returned 23c P dz, fresh 
held 18@21ec, firsts, new cases included 231,@24c, 
cooler stocks Iba ise, seconds $250@3 ®P case. 

At Boston, fresh stock searce and firm, cold 
storage and limed slow. Nearby and Cape fcy 
26c P dz, eastern ch 25@26c, fair to good 22@24c, 
Vtand N H 2%@26e, western fey 25@2%e, ch 24@ 
2he, fall held 22c, southern ch 24@25c, refrigerator 
20c, limed 18@19¢. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries steady and firm. 
Cape Cod $11@14 P bbl, N J 10@12. Grapes dull. 
Western Catawbas l0@l6c P bskt. Fila fruit in 
light suppiy and firm for choice. Fey oranges 3 75 
a4 P bx, russets 2 50@3 25, sound tangerines 2 50 
a4, mandarins 2@3, grape fruit 3@6. 

At Chicago, there is not much doing in fresh 
fruit and prices are. steady. Fia oranges 
selected $3 50a4 Pp bx, mixed cars 3@3 25, tanger- 
ines 350a4, grape fruit 4@5 50, Cal navel oranges 
50, seedlings 2 75@3 25, lemons 2 504325. Pine- 
apples l@225 Paz, ch large Cape Cod cranberries 
11 5041250 P bbl, ordinary to good 8&@10, NJ 9@ 
10 50, Wis 2 2543 P bx. 

At Boston, Florida fruit sells well when sound 
and good. Fey oranges $@3 3 ® bx, tangerines 3 
a350, mandarins 2@250, gra fruit 3 50@5 50. 
Cranberries in light supply. Ch dark Cape Cod 
12@13, light 8@10. 

Game. 

At New York, in rather light supply and 
firm, especially for choice birds. Snipe $2 P dz, 
canvas back ducks la275 p pr, red head 1@1 75, 
mallard 50@75c, teal 30a40¢, common 20@25c. 

At Chicago, firm, light supplies. Snipeand plo- 
ver $1 25a@1 50,mallard ducks 3 50@4, red head 3 50@ 
4, canvas backs 6@12, teal 150@175, small 1 50@1 75, 
geese 40a60c ea, turkeys Ta@8se P th, bear saddles 
sal0c, carcass 11@12c, venison saddles 11@12%c, 
rabbits 50a@80c P dz. 

At Boston, choice heavy ducks firm, venison 
steady. Red head ducks 75e@$125 Pp pr, mallard 
Have, teal 25@ Ye, small 20a@2he, venison saddles 
l2al6c pP th, jack rabbits 25@M#e PH pr. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, ground feeds are firmly held. 
Western spring and winter bran 9c@$iPp 100 tbs, 
sharps 1 05, screenings 50@75c, oil meal 22 50@23 p 
ton, cottonseed 16 50@17. 

At Chicago, market quiet and steady. 
$13 0414 P ton, middilings in light receipt. 

At Boston, in fair demand. Quotations are for 
earlots of 24,000 lbs and upward. Prime new cot- 
tonseed meal $19719 50 P ton, fey coarse winter 
bran 18 25@18 75, bulk Mich 18 25@18 75, mixed feed 
18@19, sacked spring 17 75@18 25, middlings 19 50@ 
20, hominy feed 18 75419, old process linseed meal, 
22@22 50. 


Bran 


Hay and Straw. 

At New York, quiet and barely steady. Prime 
timothy 5c Pp 100 ths, No 170c, No 2 60@65c, 
No 3 50@55c, mixed clover 50@55c, clover 45@50c, 





salt hay 45¢c, long rye straw 50@55c, short 40a 45c, 
wheat 40e, oat 35 @45c. 

At Chitago, demand only moderate and prices 
steady. No 1 timothy $10@10 50 P ton, No 2 9@9 50, 
mixed 7@9, Ul and Ind upland prairie 7a, 
Kanand la 8@10, wheat straw 4a@4 50, oat 4a4 50, 
rye 5@6. 

At Boston, market dull and rather easy in tone. 
Straw quiet. N Yand Can ch to fey hay $14414 50 

Y ton, fair to good 13@13 50, eastern ch 13, common 
11@11 50, ch fine 11 50@12, clover and clover mixed 
9@11, swale 7 50@8, good to prime rye straw 10 50 
@I1, oat 7 50a8. 

Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, fairly firm under good demand. 
Country-slaughtered cow 5a6ée p tb, steer 6a7e, 
bull 5@5i4e, calf 50@75e ea, city-slaughtered cow 
and steer 6@8e. Country tallow 44,a4c ® tb, city 
4@414,c, edible 434@5c, brown grease 34314¢, yellow 
3% ¢, white 4@41,c. 

At Chicago, in fair demand and steady. Heavy 
and light green salted 5@5\%,c P Ib, green 34@ 
4c, salted bull 3144@3%4c, green salted calf 7@ée, 
dry calf 844@9c, deacons 30c ea. Noi country tal- 
low 44%,@4%,c P th, No 2 4@4\,c, cake 5e, white 
grease 44,.@414c, yellow 3%,@4c, brown 344@31¢c. 

At Boston, market quiet. Nol steer 4%c¢ ® Ib, 
No 23lge, cow 3@4c, calf 50@90c ea, deacons and 
dairy skins 15@25c, lambskins 25@40c. Rough tal- 
low 2a3e P tb, rendered 344,@4e. 

Onions. 

At New York, firm for choice. White, fair to ch 
$4@9 P bbl, eastern red 2@% 25, yellow 2@2 12, Or- 
ange Co red 175@212, yellow 175@2, Havana 
2p era, Bermuda 1 75@2. 

At Chicago, iittle doing, prices steady. Mich 
good,to ch $1 75@2 P bbl, small 1 25a150,Can 2@ 
225, eastern 2@225, Mich bulk 50a65c P bu, No 
2 35@45c, Spanish 1, Bermuda 3. 

At Boston, choice stock in steady demand. 
Eastern Mass $2 50@3 ~ bbl, western Mass 2@2 50, 
N ¥ 2, Havana 2 25 ® cra. 

Pork Product. ‘ 

At New York, featureless with only a small 
jobbing trade. New mess pork $11 25@11 50 ® bbi, 
family mess 10 75@11, short clear 12 75@14 75, city 
lard 6%4c P tb, country dressed pork 542@7c, small 
roasting pigs 8@12c, pork tenderloins 15@16c. 

At Chicago, fairly active. Mess*pork $9 75@9 8714 
® bbl, short rib sides 5 05@5 10, lard 6 45@6 50. 

At Boston, market quiet anddull. Pork backs, 


clear and short clear $15, lean ends 15 50, 

mess 1250, city rendered pure lard 7%e 

P th, kettle rendered 94c, western compound 6c. 
Potatoes. 


At New York, arrivals liberal, trading moder- 
ate and prices barely steady. Prime Bermuda $6@ 
650 P bbl, seconds 3@3 50,Seotch 1 90a@2 Pp 168-tb 
sack, English 1 85@2, Me Rose 2@2.5 ~ bbl, He- 
bron1 75@2,L I Rose 2, NJ 137@162,N Y Rose 
2@2 12, Mich bulk 150@175 P 180 ths, N J sweets 
150@2 50 P bbi. 

At Chicago, holders are firm in their views, 
receipts being moderate. Northwestern Burbanks, 
good to ch 58@60c P bu, poor to fair 53@57c, Mich, 
good to ch 60@62c, northwestern Hebrons 55@58c, 
Mich 58@60c, Rose 50@57c, Peeriess 52@58c, Empire 
state 53@60c, white stock 53@60c, mixed 52@58c, 
fey N J sweets $2 Pp bbl, Ill 1 50a@1 75. 

At Boston, movement is slow and stocks are ac- 
cumulating. Houlton Hebrons 58¢ P bu, Rose 60c, 
Aroostook Co Hebrons 55c, Rose 58a@60c, Me cen- 
tral Hebrons 53c, N H 50c, N Y and Vt White Stars 
and Burbanks 53@55¢c, Rose 50c, Dak red 50c, 

E Island Chenangoes 53.455c. 
Poultry. 

At New York, second-class stock is plentiful 
and dull, but choice lots are firmly held. Ch se- 
lected hen turkeysill@11%\c Pp tb, mixed 10@10%c, 
old toms 7%@8c, Phila large capons 19@20c, me- 
dium 15@i8&c, western fcy large léc, fey Phila 
chickens 16@18c, fair to good 12@15c, N J prime 
11@13e, western, average best 8%4@9c, prime N J 
fowls 9@10ec, NY and Pa 8@9%c, old roosters 5% 
@6e, ducks 12@15ce, geese 1@@12c, squabs $2 25 
@3 50 P dz. 

At Chicago, stocks are kept well cleaned u 
and prices rule steady. Fey selected dry-picke 
turkeys 9c, young gobblers 8c, fresh kill 
ed spring chickens 8@8%c, mixed 744@8e, old 
hens 7@714c, roosters 41,@5c, fey heavyjcapons 15@ 
lée, good 13@14c, broilers i24oc, fey fat young 
ducks 104%@i1le, geese 8@10c d w, $4@6 P dziw. 

At Boston, market quiet under ample receipts. 
Northern and eastern ch chickens l5¢e ® hb, fair 
to good 10@13c, extra ch fowls 12a13c, common to 
good i0alic, ch ducks i2c, geese llal2c, western 
dry-picked turkeys, good to ch 9@ilc, pigeons 
$1 25@1 50 Pp az. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, southern vegetables in light sup- 
ply, market siow. Brussels sprouts 5alée P qt, do- 
mestice cabbage $2 50a5 Pp 100,washed carrots 1@1 25 
P bbl, unwashed 50@75e, Mich celery 35a60e P az 
roots, N Y¥ 10@35¢e, Norfolk Kale 1 P bbl, Fla 
letinee 2@4 ® bskt, Boston 25cal Pp dz, Havana okra 
350@4 P carrier, peppers 350, spinach 225@3 p 
bbi, marrow squash 1 25@1 50, turnips 60@70c pPbbi, 
tomatoes 2@4 P cra. 

At Chicago, receipts are small and demand light. 
Asparagus $2 50@3 4) dz, beets Tic jp Dbl, Brus- 
sels spronts 15¢e P qt, La cucumbers 50¢@125 P dz, 
Boston 75c@1 60, home-grown celery 184@25¢e, Mich 
10@20c, cauliflower 125@2 }) cra, exurrots Tie p 
bbl, egg plant 50e@1 Paz, horse radish 2a3 J) bbl, 
kale 1@1 25, home-grown lettuce 8eal p 4 dz, 
oyster plant 30a50e P dz, parsley 20c, cabbage 3@ 
6 P 100, 14216 P ton, radishes 30a60e P dz, Hubbard 
squash 75c@1 25 Pp dz, 15420 P ton, spinach 40@50e 
P bskt, Fla tomatoes 3 50@5 P cra, white tur- 
nips 90c@1 P bbl, rutabagas 2a23e P bu, water- 
cress 25¢c P dz. 

At Boston, turnips in good demand and steady. 














St Andrews 60@80c p bbl, Cape Cod $1@1 25. Na- 
tive cabbage 75c@1 P bbl, 15@20 P ton, kale 1 P 
bbl, mez MrTOW squash 10@12 p ton, Hubbard 15@20, 
spinach 2 p bbl. 

Wool. 

At such leading markets as New York, Boston 
and Chicago there is a liberal distribution but at 
old low prices. Imports of foreign wools are 
sufficient to affect the market for domestic fleeces. 


THE GRAIN TRADE, 





Comparative Prices and Visible Supply. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 


Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats ‘Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 50 403% 263% *5 90 *8 70 
New York, 57 4634 3334 *6 50 *9 37% 
Boston, — 51 3734 3 00 *9 75 
Toledo, 5234 4034 2936 _ 5 224% 
St Louis, 5044 38 2944 _ _ 
Minneapolis, 5434 45 2834 = ” 
San Fran- 

cisco, *90 *1 20@1 25 *105@115 *6 00 _ 
London, 63 51% _ -- *12 80 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bushel. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 53 431g 2834 
July, 53% 4336 _ 


PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U S AND CANADA, 
This week Last week One year ago 


Wheat, bu, 83,376,000 84,665,000 79,893,000 
Corn, 12,720,000 12,654,000 15,351,000 
Oats, 7,683,000 7,982,000 4,067,000 


At Chicago, wheat is steadier at the decline 
with operators apparently awaiting develop- 
ments and trade dull. At one time last week 
cash wheat touched 49¢e Pp buand May 52c, these 
being prices lower than hitherto recorded. News 
at hand possessed little novelty and the weak- 
hess was due more than any other one thing 
to the general lack of confidence. The mon- 
ey problem has’ been the _ shaping factor 
above all others and when the talk 
of a bond issue became more general speculators 
showed returning confidence and the market 
ruled a shade steadier. Cables were not particu- 
larly encouraging and some of them brought ad- 
vices of new India wheat offered for August de- 
livery in London at present prices. Stocks of 
wheat afloat for and in Europe showed an in- 
crease instead of an expected decrease, according 
to Bradstreet’s, and exports for the week were 
searcely 2,500,000 bu. Receipts in the north- 
west were moderate and _ will probably 
prove relatively liberal for some days ow- 
ing to achange in the tax laws which will 
stimulate farmers’ deliveries during the next 
two months. Cash demand only moderate. 
After selling down to 52c May recovered to prices 
around 53c, and so far this week the eta my feel- 
ing effect of changes in the visible supply state- 
ment. Late sales of cashon the basis of 47a48¢ 
for No 4 red, 50a51c for No 2 red and 52a55c for No 2 
spring in store. Public elevators in this city con- 
tain more than 24,000,000 bu contract grades, 
chiefly winter. 

Corn more active and new low records made. 
The cash market settled to 40%,¢, the entire list 
subsequently frecovering a trifle but closing at a 
net loss for the week of 214a2%%c followed by fair 
steadiness so far this week. Liquidation was the 
rule in the speculative market, the demand indif- 
ferent and the shipping business restricted. 
The extreme weakness in wheat was the domin- 
ant elementin thé situation together with the 
general monetary unrest. May wenta shade be- 
low 43¢ last Saturday followed by a fractional re- 
covery. Receipts were rather smaller and the 
lower quotations finally brought a little better 
demand for the actual property. Exports a trifle 
larger but public stocks continue to increase as Is 
natural at this season of the year. Weather gen- 
eraliy cold, which meant a large consumption at 
the farms. Late cash sales by sample 39@39%4c for 
No 3 and No 3 yellow. 

Oats prices were subjeqted toanother whittling 
down of ic. No new features were developed 
with the exception of a better shipping de- 
mand at the lower quotations establish- 
ed. mane restoration of east bound 
freights taking effect Feb 4 stimulated 
the shipping demand and there were liberal 

sales of round lots at interior points. May sold 
down to 27jc, subsequently recovering in part 
with No 2 mixed in store close to 2742@28e. Late 
sales by sample 27jc for No 3, 30@31c for No 3 white 
and 314@32c for No 2 white. 

Rye remained steady in spite of the weakness 
elsewhere, selling at times the same as wheat 
to a’shade premium. Stocks rather small, re- 
ceipts likewise and the demand healthful 
in character, distilleries, millers and _ ship- 
pers all being represented. Sales on the 
basis of 50c for No 2in store and 51@s2c free on 
board. Barley offerings continue smalland under 
a fairly good demand, market strong to a shade 
higher. Sales of No 2 and No 3 55@5é6c, the outside 


[To Page 146.]} 
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The Williams Bellows Falls Evaporator 
BEATS THE WORLD 


For Quality of Product and Economy of Fuel. 
Sweepstakes at World’s Exposition, Chicago. 








MY SUGAR AND SYRUP THE STANDARD. 

In regard to my exhibit of maple sugar and syrup at 
the World’s Fair, I was informed by the Committee on 
Awards that they took mine asthe sample to judge all 
others by, as mine was the best, and took the first premi- 
um, and in due time would receive a medal. 

The syrup and sugar were made on one of your 
Evaporators. W. R. DEAN. 

Manchester Center, Vt., Dec. 26, 1894. 


The SWEEPSTAKES at the VERMONT SUGAR MAKERS’ ASSOCIATION, JAN. 9, 1895, 
was also awarded to the product of the Williams. 


Send for circulars giving full details in regard to construction, etc., accounting for the 
wonderful success. 


VERMONT FARI1 MACHINE CoO., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
. CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER,’ 


Variety Is adapted to all soils and all work for which a Harrow is needed. 
Flat crushing spurs pulverize lumps, level and smooth the ground, 
while at the same time curved coulters cultivate, lift and turn the 
entire surface of the soil. The backward slant of the coul- 
s ters prevents tearing up rubbish, and reduces the draft. 
? Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron, 
and therefore practically indestructible. 
CHEAPEST RIDING HARROW ON EARTH. 
pone for about the same as an ordinary drag—§8 and upwards. 
XN. B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 


: SENT ON TRIAL to responsible farmers, to be returned | AGENTS 





















at my expense, if not satisfactory. WauTEo 


DUANE EH. NASH, Sole Mifr., MILLINCTON J., 
(Mention this paper.) "and 30 Sout th Canal Street, a esed 


Supplied in carload lots in Our Ashes are gathered and 
bulk, sacks or barrels direct shipped under personal su- 
from Canadian storehouses, pervision. Guaranteed 
Also in smaller quantities, quality and weight. 


UNLEACHED HARDWOOD 


General Eastern Agents for Write for free pamphlet, 
Armour & Co., Chicago. sam ple anu —- 

oan MUNROE, LALOR & CO., 

Bone Fertilizers. 62 Arcade Block, Oswego.NY. 


TREES, PLANTS “ VINES 


Our with beautiful colored plate, truthful illustrations of 
new 1895 Catalogue sicu brut TREES, PLANTS and VINES, cou: 
plete list of Ornamental Stock, all hardy and reliable, mailed FRE 

T. J. DWYER, Orange Co. Nurseries, Box 110, CORNWALL, N. ¥. 


. SEEDS 


As a means of introduc- 
ing three special and 

exclusive varieties, 
\\ we will send post- 


ror 10c. 


one packet each 

















































































Established 
1840. 







ate bone ag ered 
\ / Southport rly 
OUR PUMPS have Automatic Ralaanors and do it VW ny x 

right Our GARFIELD RNAPRAGK and EMPIRE ‘NY y Red Globe Onion 








Seed; Crosman’s 
J New Golden King 
Lettuce, and Columb- 
4 ian Prize haves penre 
gether with our beautiful 
CORDELE DOS NOS TOS LOL DOSE DESH DISEDISIS illustrated Garden and 


g SEED POTATOES Farm Annual of Flower and Vegetable Seéds, 


KING lead all others. Everybody says so. 
Catalogue and instruction book, ¢cents. ( qreuls urs free. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 100 Bristol Ave., Lockport, N. Y. 





} b ops are the free, which is alone worth the price. These very 
;, a Se ae a eye 8 choice varieties cannot be procured elsewhere. 








kind you want. ( 

WE HAVE THEM—Al! the leading kinds, pure, j 

true to name, grown in the Cold North especially] @ 

for seed. s 

DON’T BUY until you see our new illustratedj ; 
's fr 


Catalogue. It’s free. 
EDWARD F. DIBBLE SEED CO., Potato Specialists, | D PO | ‘A’ | oO ES 
HONEOYE FALLS, N. Y. 4 * 


=> CROSMAN BROS., Rechester, N.Y. 














se oe DOS 1S 1 GOL 1 SESE SES LOSES ESE 



















For the best Dog or Sheep 

NTER P R I SE power, for churning, and 

= ~06-P) POWER for full information about 

the best Horse-powers 

Threshers, Clover-hullers, 

Fanning-mills, Feed-mills, 

Circular saw Machinesand 

Land-rollers, send - for 
i s Cata- 

we logue. For Fodder-cute 
. ters, Carriersand Drag-saw 


mation aunties « “why 


Ensilage Catalo 
address MINA RDOn. ns ee, Cobleskill. N. Y- 











tural No. 28, 1.00 per bu. Eighteen other varieties at 
INORTHERN GROWN SEED POTATOES. farmers’ prices. Also corn, oats and beans. Send for 
WANTED-—Every read- free catalogue. J. M. FLUKE, Nankin, O. 

er of this paper who 
grows Potatoes to 
secure free my new . 
wholesale price DIRECT FROM THE FARM; 
list describing 60 valu- SEEDS FRESH, RELIABLE and CHEAP 
= ce ete y To anyone sending us at once the 
holga son Ge FR EE! namesand addresses of 3 seed bu: =r 











1 », Send address on 
pomelasonce. Thised. | ers we will send packet each of New Solid Toma’ 


will appear a os | and Magnificent New Lettuce, and Catalogue, 
ALDRIDGE.Y ict Free. J. HARRIS ©O., Moreton Farm (P. 0.), N. ¥. 


tor, Ontario Co., N. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


[From page 145.] 
buying choice with No 4 51@58e 
316@16 75 P ton. 

Fiaxseed gained 2c. Nolon 
$1 44 p bu owing to coniinued small arrivale and 
afair demand. A little more inquiry for May 
delivery, vet the market lacked special activity. 
Timothy in moderate demand and fairly firm. 
Sales covered a wide range owing to uneven 
character of the offerings. Fair to choice 5 50a 
590 Pp ctl with prime about 575. Clover recover- 
eda little from the early decline though the 
movement continued small. Prime about 8 60. 

At Minneapolis, general weakness has pervad- 
ed the market for both wheat and flour with new 
business relatively small. Cables depressing as a 
rule and the money situation at home proving an 
intluence of no mean proportions. Receipts at 
this city moderate and cash demand only fair, 
buyers paying asmaller premium for cash over 
the May delive ry. Nol northern sold around 55a 
56c and No 2 52ai4ce. Other grains dull and easy. 

At New York, wheat ruled a shade firmer to- 
ward the close after extreme weakness earlier. 
The lower prices brought a slightly better export 
demand and shade of improvement in market 
during the last few days due to a little more con- 
fidence in the general business world and reports 
of increased milling demand for wheat. The un- 
verified report gained currency that the duty on 
flour and other American products entering Cuba 
had been removed, this having some beneti- 
cial effect on the market. No 2 red winter sala- 
ble around 57e in store, No355e, No 1 northern 
654, a66c. Corn generally weak. No 2 mixed 
4654 adic, No 3 46@46'%4c. Oats easy. No 2 mixed 
331, a341,c, No2 white 36@364¢c. Rye nominally 
easy at 52@53c for state Jersey on track. Barley 
unsettled with holders firm in their views. No 2 
western 64a64\¢c sellers. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


and screenings 


track selling up to 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, 5 80 430 425 
New York, 5 50 475 415 
Buffalo, 5 35 440 435 
Omaba, 4 5W 395 340 
Pittsburg, 535 445 415 


At Chicago, cattle receipts were the smallest in 
many weeks approximating 38,000. The general 
apathy in business circles extended to the meats 
trade and in spite of such small supplies which 
ordinarily would have resulted ina good advance 
in prices the gain was only 15a25c. The movement 


of cattle from the farms and ranges. since 
the first of the year shows consider- 
able falling off compared with one and 
two years ago while the deliveries of hogs and 


sheep are large, in line with statements in our 
special census of farm animals published a week 
ago. The January receipts during the past three 
years at the three big primary markets were as 
ollows: 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 

§ "95 234,971 878,115 284,111 

Chicago "4 254,658 787,381 297,722 

93 281,244 595,312 200,873 

"95 120,709 276,128 69,547 

Kansas City < 94 147,382 226,068 41,653 

4°93 111,313 30,493 

"95 51,000 13,000 

Omaha "94 64,608 24,882 

93 87,614 16,664 
The slight improvement in Chicago quotations 
has not extended to halt fat or common stock 
which averages barely steady. Dressed beef 


houses complain of slack inquiry for meats and 
eneral dullness still prevails. Stockers and 
eeders in small supply and salable. Decent 


butchers’ stock relatively steadier than other 

classes. Revised prices follow: 

Exporters, 1450 to 1600 Com to ch bulls, 225 375 
lbs, average. 540 580 Good stockers and 

Good dressed beef and feeders, 275 370 
shipping steers, 1150 Common do, 225 255 
to 1400 Ibs, 435 490 Calves. heavy, 200 315 

Fair to medium steers, Calves. 100 to 180 Ibs, 380 550 
1150 to 1400 Ibs, 325 425 Milch cows, ea, 25.00 4000 

Good cows and heifers, 325 $85 Corn-fed Tex steers, 375 425 

Poor to fair cows, 16 29 Do cows and bulls, 250 350 


Hog receipts approximated 175,000 against 126,- 
000 the previous week. The market declined l5a 
25¢ early last week but since that period has re- 
covered fairly, Fem and shippers buying free- 
ly. Quality of receipts generally good. The 
weakness has been most apparent in heavy hogs, 
while attractive light weights averaged nearly 
steady. Decided weakness in provisions serve to 
further unsettle the market and very good hogs 
have sold under $4. Late quotations 4 10a4 30 for 
poses to choice heavy. Fair to good mixed droves 

3 90a4 15, light weights 3 65a4. 

The sheep market isin relatively better condi- 
tion than anythingelse. In spite of local receipts 
10,000 larger for the week, approximating 67,000, 
prices have held up well. The demand is gener- 
ally satisfactory to the selling interest with a 
good inquiry for heavy export sheep. Common 
to fair stock exhibited some weakness owing to 
the plenitude. Late quotations on the basis of 
$3 754425 for good to choice sheep and 2 50@3 25 
for common to fair with good to fancy lambs 4 25 
@5 and poor to ordinary 3 25@4. 


At Pittsburg, cattle advanced 10@15c early last 
week and since that period demand fair and 
Po nearly steady. hese are revised as fol- 

ows: 
Good to fey steers 1400 Light steers, 850 to 950 

to 1600 lbs. 05 O0@5 35 Tbe, 310 360 
Good to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers, 2 4 400 
_ 1850 Ibs, 4% 485 Bulls and stags, $75 
Com to fair, 1050 to Feeders, 950 to 1100 lbs, 3 3 875 

1200 Ibs, 3% 416 Stockers, 600 to 850 lbs, 250 3.30 
Rough fat, 1000 to Fresh milch cows, ea, 2500 4000 

1909 Ibs, 2 3 


The early advance in hogs of 15a20c was not 
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fully maintained, the market ruling uneven. 
Demand moderate from all classes of buyers and 
av quality good. Common to extra heavy Philas 
$4 30a4 45, mixed 4 25a4 35, common to choice york- 
ers 4 Load 30, rough lots 3 1bad. Sheep fairly active. 
Goud to fancy wethers, 90a110 lb-, 3 That 15, medi- 
um to good, 70a85 Ibs, 2 65a3 65, poor to ordinary 
2a2 50, lambs 350a5. 

At Buffalo, cattle receipts rather light fora 
week past and the market to-day moderately en- 
couraging. The demand fair, local butchers buy- 
ing and shippers for seaboard account willing to 


pay about recent prices for choice beeves. Quo- 
tations on the basis of $465@535 for good to 
extra steers and 3 50a@4 50 for common to 
fair. Demand for’ stock cattle’ restricted. 
Veal calves 550a675. Hogs slow in line with 
weakness elsewhere, ruling slightly lower. At 
the close yorkers salable at 415a430, good to 


choice heavy 4 25a4 40. Sheep recovered some of 
the early decline and prices much the same as a 
week ago. Good to faney export wethers, 100a125 
Ibs, 385a4 35, fair to choice mixed lots 3 50a4, 
lambs 4a5 50. 
At New York, cattle nearly steady 
(To Page 147.] 


NOTICES. 


with few 








BU SIN vESS 


New York, come 


Crosman Bros. of Rochester, 
varieties of 


forward this year with three new 
onion, lettuce, and tomato seed, which, from de- 
scription, are well calculated to meet with un- 
bounded success. To introduce them to planters 
they offer to send, postpaid, for 10 cts., a collection 
consisting of one packet of each, and include 
their illustrated book on farming, gardening and 
flower growing. 

The attention of our readers is called to the 
advertisement found in this issue of the Crystal 
creamery, manufactured by the Crystal Creamery 
Co., of Lansing, Mich. This company will be 
pleased to mail their booklet “Good Butter and 
How to Make It,” to any address, and we would 
advise all readers of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
who are interested in butter making and improved 
methods, to write them for that book and for any 
other printed matter which they are mailing free 
to all who call upon them. 





The absolute comfort of the passenger service of 
the New York Central is attested by thousands of 
experienced travelers. 


tHE LATEST 
— ONL 25_ CALIBRE 











REPEATER 
MADE. 





Made in all styles and lengths—regular aud TAKE- 
DOWN. 
Write for Catalogue to 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 


New Haven, Conn. 


















All kinds mill machinery, Flour 
mills built, roller or buhrsystem, ... 
Reduced Prices for °95. 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 
90 Day Street, 





The Cyclone Fence 


Is visible to stock and pleasing 
to the eye. It costs no more 
than plain fences. 


CYCLONE WOVEN 
WIRE FENCE CO., 
HOLLY, MICH. 








EG 
Of all leading varieties. 
4 nually at the leading 
oultry Shows and State Fairs. 
Send 2c stamp for 20 page catalogue, 
remedies and cures for all diseases. 


GGS AND FOWLS FOR SALE 
I show my birds an- 


giving 


| 





‘MORE BUTTE 


MORE THAN 


$1.00#25% 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS. 
Rare Seeds at Less than a Quarter their Value. 

A special and unequalled offer for trial 
to gain new customers by a well-known 
Philadelphia firm of Seed Growers. The varie- 
ties embrace the most beautiful novelties, and 
have been grown at FORDHOOK FARM, famous 
as one of the model seed farms of the world. 


BURPEE’S 
Gem Collection for 1895 


contains one packet each of the new Aster White 
Branching, with immense double Chrysanthemum- 
like flowers in great profusion, alone lic. per pkt.; New 
Petunia Burpee’s Defiance Largest Flowering 
Mixed, flowers measuring over five inches in diameter; 

145. 60 in cash prizes for the largest blooms—the 

nest Petunias in the world, never sold for less than 25e. 
per pkt. Imperial German Pansies Splendid 
mixed, morethan fifty colors of the brightest and best 
Pansies. New Royal Dwarf Purgie Cockscomb of 
immense size and great perfection. Marigold Legion 
of Honor, anov elty of rare and unusual beauty. New 
Calendula Giant Flowering Golden Yellow, 
immense light yellow flowers, perfectly Double. Cale 
liopsis Coronata, an annual variety, old but little 
known. Choice Coleus, with grand leavesof many 
brillianthues. New Yellow Dolichos, a distinct noy- 
elty and the new Brazilian Morning Glory, large 
flowering, quite distinct both in foliage and flower. 

aa The ten packets named above, purchased from 
us or any other seedsmen would amount to $1.20 at 
regular cash prices, we will, however, send BH ten va- 
rieties, with full directions for culture printed on each 

cket—The Complete COLLECTION for only 

5 CENTS, or five complete collections for $1.00. 

Never before have such rare and valuable seeds of the 
most beautiful flowers been offered at such a nominal 
price. We hope to make thousands of new customers and 
we guarantee perfect satisfaction to every purchaser. 

To each one who asks for it we will also send FREE 
BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for (895, 
a handsome book of 174 pages, well known as the 
“leading American Seed Catalogue,” or A 
Bright Book about Seeds, novel and unique. 

If with the silver quarter you enclose two 2c stamps(or 
thirty cents in stamps altogether) besides the entire = 
lection of seeds and either of the catalogues named, 
will also send you a superb work of art entitled “ey A 
Year’s Work at Fordhook Farm ;°’ this beautiful 
book gives many pictures from photographs of Ameri- 
ca’s Model Seed Farm. s@° WRITE TO-DAY as 
this advertisement will not appear again and such 
value was never before offered for so little money, 

Sar Catalogues alone FREE to any address. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & C0., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE EMPIRE 


The Standard Fence Machine. 
NINE YEARS OF SUCCESS. 
Over 14,000 in use. 


Build your own Sonen it’s BETTER and 
CHEAPER than you can buy ; 40cts. per 
rod complete. Catalogue free. Address, 


» EMPIRE MACHINE CO., Richmond, Ind. 





















UU 
A MODEL COMMUNITY in Southern 
FLOR | D amidst 25 clear lakes; high 
rolling pine lands, free from 
malaria, swamps and freezing. 
No Bace problem, because no Negroes. “Start Righ ht, 
No Temperance Question—No Liquor. f{ Eeep Right, ? = 
500 Northern people, Church, School, P. O., Stores, etc. ;80 
homes and families located the past year; 600 acros sinwted 
in PIngcAPPLes, LEMONS, ORANGES, GRAPES, ETc. 1000 
tracts already sold; many resold at 100to pled rect advance 
$2 and upward per month accepted. Cheap Hotel 
Board, cheap lumber, cheap transportation. Pani infor- 
mation in our Florida Flomqeocker, monthly, 50c. 
Sample Free. he Florida Develo 
ir 


Co., oven Park, Fla., or 99 Fran 
lin st., N. 


AAA A 





than you ever marketed 
before and more money 
per pound than it ever 
brought. That's the result of owning a 


CRYSTAL CREAMERY, 


Glass cans instead of tin— cools from the 
2 Write for our free book, “Good Butter 
nd How to make it.’ Agents Wanted. 


CRYSTAL CREAMERY CO., 5 Concord St., Lansing, Mich 








JOE A. DIENST, Box 294, Columbus, Ohio. 
Calves with John Marsh Co.'s Chem- 
ical Dehorner, 7 years successful. At 


-DEHORN : oe oh a prepaid #1. Pamphlet free. 


Address 59 River St., C o. The use of any other 
substance is au infringe My of patent 478877. 





William Vickery, V. S., St. Louis, Mo., says: 
“[Lhave cured many bad cases of heaves with 


WILBUR’'S HEAVE CURE 


and recommend it to alt.’ Goods warranted or 

money refunded. By mail 75c.; $5.00 per dozen 

by express. Sold by all druggists. Address 
wipes SEED MEAL CoO., 

Corner Reed & Lake Sts., - - Milwaukee, Wis. 





EO BUGGY 
THE BEST 


Cart, Harness, Pheton, Spring Wagon, 
Surrey or Saddle inthe a at lowest 
wholesalo prices. Shipped anywhereto 
anyone with privilege to examine with- 
out —— one cent in edvance. All 
— fully guaranteed. oo for large 

strated catalogue and _ testimonials 


Free. Writetoday address (in full) CASH ‘BUYERS’ UNION. 
458 West Van Buren Street, B 42, Chicago, Ills: 


J ea T. WALLACE, Dell wer 2 Bree is = 
ir pure ure blooded fo Cinehaes” tree ‘Eg 














THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


[from Page 146.] 
good beeves on sal Transactions on the basis of 


$4 2445 25 for common to extra steers, veals fairly 
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demand, Chickens 11@12e }) lb 1 w, 12@13e dw, 
fowls ll@lzev, iurke,s lial6c, geese ll@lZe, ducks 
14a lie, calves Gaslge Ud w, becf Bate d w, lambs 
i2@ise a w, hoys 4%adige. Bald hay $104 2 p 
ton, loose 10 5)a@12 50, siraw 7@¥, potatoes 1 504175 
P bbl, onions 1 7ia@2 50, cabbage 3a4 P 100, tur- 


fir} 147 


Grip—Poison Ivy 


A professional nurse, weit known in Massa- 
chusetts, says: “After a severe cold, followed 


steady at ia7 50. Hogs weak at 4500475. Steep nips 50ec Pp bu, marrow beans 2 404250, pea 2 10a \ 
in fair demami at a shade decline with common 225, apples 1 75@225p bbl, wheat 65@74c p bu, | by the grip, I gave up sick and took to my 
to choice salable at 3 25@4 and extra at « premi- oats 32@34c, buck wheat 56@60c, uuwashed wool 10 | bed. I employed physicians withont relief 
um. Lainbs 4 5045 50. @15¢ P tb. : : : ee 
: : a ; y 7 and determined to try 
At. London, American steers a shade firmer at At Syracuse, grain s‘eady. Barley 55@58¢ P bu, H V >. p 
101%,2113%,¢ ) th estimated dressed weight. Re- corn 56.4 BBC, oats 400 43e, rye 45c, what 60e, Drled pecs Sarsaparilla. I 
frigerated beef 9a10c. hay $10@14 jp ton, rye Yall. Chickens 9@lle p took one bottle and I 
ft ; tb | = saat d w, turkey hens 14@16c, ducks 14@ was feeling much better. 
} ‘ 16c, fresh eggs 20a23c P dz. Potatoes 35a@40¢ P bu ‘ : se 
DAIRY PRODUCTS, Onions 40 250c, po. | eh th 23 4) 100, turnips AA De I continued with the 
We RE ® bu, rutabagas®40a50c, Hubbard squash 1 50 p second bottle and in the 
The Butter Market. 100, beets 30¢ p bu, carrots 2a30e, parsnips 40c. middle of May I started 
New York State—At Albuny, quiet at quota- Marrow beans 180@2 ~ bu, peal40@i 60. Apples f ° 2 < . 
tious. Ch cimy prints 25¢26c P th, tubs 24225¢, ch 40a 75c P bu. 7 ~ peahteen. em or rather 
dairy 23@24c, pred eal partite st cOmanon 18.620c.— At Buffalo, wheat firm, No 2red 56@57¢ P bu, summer residence, at 
At Syracuse, good toch emy prints 224 23e, dairy 18 corn easy 45.0 45)c, vats 32¢,bran $15 250 15 50 P ton! Brewster, Cape Cod. 


@20e.- At Philimont, Columbia Co, scarce at 35¢.— 
At Wat. ttown, Jefferson Co, emy 21422lee, dairy 
18a20c.—. * New Berlin, Chenango Co, 17a@20ce.—At 
Buffalo, receipts and sales moderate. N Y and 
Pa cmy 24a25c, western 23c, dairy 22.423c. 


middlings 16 25a@16 75, mixed feed 16, cottonseed 
meal 2050. Fresii ergs 23a24c Pp dz, cold storage 
13@lic, potatoes 55a@6e P bu, chickens 9@10e P th, 
turkeys l0a@llc. 

In Other Places—At Watertown, Jefferson Co, 


Winle there I came in 
contact with poison ivy 
and my hands became 
very sore. I continued 





At New York, while the market is generally fr 1a 92 : : ‘ - Mcsiae ae sac 
- é ’ ’ resh eggs 21a23c¢ ~ dz, potatoes 40c p bun, onion . ’ A * a 
niet, really fancy goods are firmly held. Lower 50 aetc, turaine ty apeien $2 50a3 Py bh, pm to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and In @ short 


grades plentiful and dull. N Y faltl-made emy 14 
@2ie P tb, Elgin and other western extra 2c, firsts 
21@22%4c, seconds 18a@20c, June extra 20c,N Y 
dairy half-tubs extra 8c, firsts 4alée, tubs 
and firkinus extra li@liige, firkins 1644@17e, west- 
ern imt cmy firsts 16a@1ke, seconds 104%2@l1Ic, west- 
ern dairy firsts 14@15c, extra June faetory firkins 
12@12%4e, tubs lle, fresh extras 134,@14¢, ch fresh 
rolisi3a@lic. Addl@2c P fh to the above fur small 
selections of choice and fancy goods. 


ens 10a12c » fh, hay 9@10 4° ton.—At Puilmont, 
Columbia Co, eggs 32e, potatues 1a125 Pp bu, ap- 
ples 1 50.—At Frankfort, Herkimer Co, loose hay 
9 P ton.—At Richmondville, Schoharie Co, pota- 
toes Hc P bu.—At Commack, Suffolk Co, eggs 35c, 
potatoes 80c.—At New Berlin, Chenango Co, pota- 
toes 38c, pork 6c P tb, beef 5c, veal 5c, eggs 20e. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, cmy butter 24 
@26c ) tb, dairy 2e, cheese, O full cream 104%@q@ 





time it overcame my 2xffliction and gave me 
renewed health, so that after the first of July 
I was able to do my work and now feel in best 
of health.” Saran J. CHAPMAN, Brewster, Mass. 


Hood’s*"Cures 








. ;  N Y¥ 11%@12, eggs, strictly fresh 27@28c¢ 

At Boston, most grades in full supply and He, ose, CEES, & y ‘ : 

dull with a moderate sale for fine creamery. P 42, cold storage 18@20¢e, chickens ll@i2e p tbd ; 

Extra Vt emy 2c P th, extra N Y 24¢, northern > turkeys W@lde, baled timothy hay $11 50@ Hood's Pills act easily, yet promptly and efficient- 
firsts 22@23c, eastern cmy 21@23c, extra north- 1250 P ton, potatoes ace P bu, apples 2 50a@s 50 ty, on the liver and bowels. 

ern June cmy 21@22c, western 18@20c, extra Vt Pp a. havy beans 1 80a@1 90 Y bu, onions 1 T5a@2 yp 

dairy 2ic, N Y 20e, Vt and N Y firsts 19¢, west- wae é “ 

ern dairy firsts 14c, western imt emy 18, western | = ee ee ee ee house a 2 Fitstes. 


ladle firsts 14415¢e, extra emy in boxes, orin trunks 
in 14 und 14-Ib prints 25@26c, extra dairy do 22c. 
The Cheese Trade. : 

New York State—At Albany, quiet with liber- 
al receipis. Factory full eream 10a10%c p hb, 
dairy 9iz10c, sage lia12c.—At Syracuse, tull cream 
cheddars 10a1le.—At New Berlin, Chenango Co, 
1012¢.—At Buffalo, firm fer choice. Full cream 
11%,a@12¢c, wesiern %a10c. 

At New York, there is nothing especially new, 
but the feeling is one of general firmness. N Y 
full cream, Sept large colored 114,¢ pP th, white 
1034 Me, ch 10!,210%,4¢, good to prime 10a@10 gc, good 
fey colored 11°4c, white 1l4,¢, common to prime 
944@11),c, Chenango Co part skim3,eh small 814@9e, 
large 7@7\,c, fair to prime 6@8&c, Pa skims 2c, 
domestic Swiss firsts 12%,a13c, seconds 11lal1%%e. 

At Boston, demand light, prices unchanged and 
barely steady. Fine late-made large northern 
have a moderate sale. NY extra 114,a@li%ec Pp bt, 
firsts 9144@10'4c, seconds 6@8c, western 11@114c, 
firsts 91,@1014c, seconds 6@8c, sage 12@12%4c, part 
skims 4a6c, extra O flats Me, firsts 9@10c. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, the milk market is practically 
steady in tone under a fair demand. The ex- 
change price remains at 23%e p qt and the surplus 





300 DOLLARS FOR A NAME. 

This is the sum we hear the Salzer Seed Co. offer 
for a suitable name for their wonderful new oats. 
The United States Department of Agriculture says 
Salzer’s oats is the best of 300 varieties tested. A 

reat many farmers report a test yield of 200 
nushels per xcre last year, and are sure this can 
be grown and even more during 1895. Another 
farmer writes us he cropped 112 bushels of Salzer’s 
marvel spring wheat on two and gne-half acres. 
At such yielu wheat pays at 30c. per bushel. One 
thing we know and that is that Salzer is the larg- 
est farm seed grower in the world and sells pota- 
toes at $2.50 per barrel. 

If You Will Cut This Out and Send It 
with 10c. postage tothe John A. Salzer Seed Co., 
La Crosse, Wis., you get free his mammoth cata- 
ogue and a package of abov$300 Prize Oats. 


b 
E. BROWN & CO., Box 9%, Reynoldsville, Pa. 











CABLED FIELD AND HOC FENCE; 
Bteel Web Pickes Lawn Fence; Steel Gates, 8 

Posts and Steel Rails; Tree, Flower and Tomate 
Suards ; Steel Wire Fence Board, etc. Catalogue free. 
DeKALB FENCE CO., G6 High 8t., DeKalb, Ub 





VIRGINIA, 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY. 


The great fruit, grain and stoek-raising section of the 
State. Winters mild and short. Scenery beadtiful. Health 


$1.47 p can of 40 gts. Receipts at N Y by the rail- . fine. Nearthe great markets. Educational advantages 
roads and from all other sources in 40-qt cans for unsurpassed. 


the week ending Feb 4 were as follows: 











Land Good! Prices Cheap! Taxes Low! 














Fluid milk Cream Condensed ; ¥ a SAE BE. Woops, Charlottesville, Va. 
NY,LE& West RR, 28,933 786 219 ie 
a Y Central. 20,581 rd 716 ma athe . 
‘ Y, Ont & West, 7 3s Fe > 7 ee OOO OO OOO Oe et 
West Shore, 313 390 STAHL'S Ww USE | Ferti ini ; 7 
NY, Sus and West, 179 42 Excelsior Spraying , Fertilizers containing } 
Be, Lak & West, = _ el bii at ONLY} large percentages of 4 
N Y & Putnam _ - preven blig ENE. EY} arge percentages ’ 
New Haven & H 82 a and wormy fruit, Insure 
HR“T" Co, | 269 a ply fi oF Fruit eee POTASH e ete ) 
id 4 2y 2. —_ oe 
pm \ mT ve > at Send 6 cts. for catalogue Increase yield of Wheat and Rye. Information 4 
gy om ‘oon - = god fall peatee on srsaving, and Pamphlets free. 4 
Other sources, £2650 “ =~ a eee oe GERMAN KALI£EWORKS, > 
: — — 93 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK CITY q 
Total receipts, 2,704 1,367 
Daily average, 386 195 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
NEW YORK—At Albany. eggs lower, fresh 
@@2ic P dz, ice-house 18420c. Poultry in goud 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HOARSENESS 


IRRITATION OF THE THROAT AND 
Bronchial 


are immediately relieved by ‘Brown’s 
Troches.’’ Have them always ready. 


Practically every hour the New York Central 

















In setting forth the merits of our 


United States Separator 


We will let the practical users themselves speak for 
the machine. 


Note the following : 


PRUPRIETORS OF 31 CREAMERIES. 


has a through passenger train north and west. pre < ‘ r . : ‘ 
ent ‘ fhe U.S. No. 1B Separators are running to our entire satis- 


faction, and fulfill your guarantee. They are doing very close 
work. In ten tests of two machines, running together 4,455 Ibs. 
per hour, hardly a trace of fat was discernible. 
a Lime Springs, Ia., June 20, 1894. WM. BEARD & SONS. 
5,000 LBS. IN 2 HOURS. HARDLY A TRACE. 
We have run over 5,000 lbs. of milk in two hours through the 
U. S. No.1 B Separator and it does its work well. We could find 
hardly a trace of fat in the skimmed milk. 
Whitney's Point, N. Y., Nov. 20, 1894. BARNES & WHITAKER. 


CANNOT SPEAK TOO HIGHLY OF THE U.S. 
I cannot speak too highly of your U. S. No. 1 B Separator which I have been using the 
It has a large capacity, is a clean skimmer and never gets out of repair. 





Attention, Farmers. Get out of the crowded 
east and buy a farm west. The great Rock Island 
Route publishes the Western Trail and it will tell 
you how to get a farm and where. This paper will 
be sent you free for one year, by requesting it of 
the Editor Western Trail, Chicago. You can do so 
by postal card. 





We have just received from the P. C. Lewis 
Mfg. Co. of Catskill, N. ¥., a valuable treatise on 
spraying, together with a report from the Cornell 
University Experiment Station, and a spray cai- 


endar which tells what kind of trees to spray, past season. 1b Oo) a 
when to spray and what to spray with. The above Cortland, N. Y., Oct. 12, 1894. E. C. RINDGE. 
mentioned catalogue, report, and spray calendar We are pleased to send an illustrated catalogue containing full deseription and testimonials. Ask for it. ‘ 


will be sent free upon application. We would 
advise our readers to write for them to above 
address. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
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NEW YORK. 


Bills Introduced and Laws Enacted. 





The number of bills thus far introduced in 
both branches of the legis:ature is greater than 
for the corresponding period last year, while 
those already passed also exceed the number 
of last year. The week ending Feb 2 was an 
active one in both houses, the pass question 
having claimed much time and attention. The 
matter was brought into notice by the intro- 
duction of a bill providing that New York city 
shall furnish transportation for certain offi- 
cials. Senator O’Connor asserted that while 
the legislature no doubt had the power to im- 
pose conditions upon corporations he objected 
to making any provision for passes. The mat- 
ter was continued in committee to enable the 
senate to examine into the question. The bill 
introduced by Senator Persons providing for 
the issuance of $9,000,000 in bonds for canal 
improvement came up and provoked consider- 
able discussion. An attempt was made to con- 
tinue the bill in committee, but it was finally 
advanced, only seven senators voting against 
its advancement. 

In the assembly bills were introduced by 
Mr Smith providing that wheneverthe money 
to be distributed for town fairs shall reach 
$20,000, the sum of 2000 shall be paid to such 
societies as have paid for three years 3000 an- 
nually in premiums, such payment to be in 
lieu of any participation in money collected 
from racing associations. Mr Clarke brought 
in a bill appropriating 32,000 for agricultural 
experiment stations, half to be paid to the sta- 
tion at Geneva and half to Cornell; also ap- 
propriating 8500 for buildings at the Geneva 
station. Mr Wilds wishes to prohibit betting 
on race tracks and in pool rooms and has a 
bill guaranteed to wipe out theevil. Mr Arm- 
strong has one appropriating 40,000 to carry 
out the provisions of the highway law relating 
to wide tires, the salient points of which are 
that on vehicles designed to carry or carrying 
with toad one ton or more, and less than two 
tons, the width of tire shall be at least three 
inches; on vehicles designed to carry or car- 
rying with load two tons or more and less 
than three tons, at least four inches; on vehi- 
cles carrying with load three tons or more 
five incnes. For every vehicle which has been 
purchased and used previous to the passage of 
the act and wh.ch is changed to conform to the 
provisions of the act on or before July 1, 186, 
there shall be awarded to such owner the sum 
of 8 and to those changing before July 1, 
1897, 4 shall be awarded. Any person not 
conforming to the provision of the act before 
Jan 1, 1898, shall be liable to a fine of 5 for 
each offense. 

Mr Ainsworth introduced a bill giving to 
town agricultural societies 30 per cent and to 
county agricultural societies 70 per cent of 
money collected under the Ives pool law. The 
bill provides that onty the societies shall be 
benefited that have held fairs for the past 
three years, and disposed of 1000 annually in 
premiums. This distribution applies to moneys 
now in the hands of the comptroller. Mr Nix- 
on’s bill for creating a bureau of tuberculosis 
provides that the chief officer shall be denom- 
inated the commissioner of the bureau of tu- 
berculosis, shall be appointed by the governor, 
shall hold office for three years, and receive a 
salary of 300 per month and expenses. Such 
commissioner may appoint an assistant and 
employ such veterinarians, chemists and other 
persons as may be necessary to carry on the 
work, besides prescribing rules and regula- 
tions for the government of such bureau. He 
shall investigate concerning tuberculosis in 
cattle, its danger and means of prevention, 
and 1s given power to take adequate measures 
for its suppression wherever found or call to his 
aid any peace officer for the purpose of en- 
forcing any order he may make respecting 
such disease. He also has power to make 


rules for the destruction of tuberculous cattle, 
the disposition of the carcasses, and of all ob- 
jects which might tend to spread the disease. 
On his request the professor of veterinary sci- 
ence at Cornell university shall examine any 
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oe 
veterinary surgeon as to his qualifications to 
act as inspector. 

In the senate, bills were introduced by Sen- 
ator Mullin amending the highway law, pro- 
viding that the towns of the state shall pay for 
construction and repair of their public free 
bridges_over streams within their bounds, and 
a just share of such expense when constructed 
over streams on their boundaries excepting 
between New York and Westchester counties. 
Another authorizes the commissioner of agri- 
culture to settle claims for violating the law as 
to sale of oleo. Senator Childs’ bill, which 
exempts Queens county from the provisions of 
the highway law relating to wide tires, was 
passed. The annual report of the forestry 
commission for 1894 was sent to the legislature 
and the ever-recurring and therefore impor- 
tant subject of forest fires promises to take up 
considerable time at this session. 





INSTITUTE DATES FOR COMING TWO WEEKS. 





Suffolk, Feb ll White Plains, Feb 15-16 
Watervliet, Feb 11-12 Rhinebeck, Feb 15-16 
Feb 11-12 Poughkeepsie, Feb 18-19 
Newburg, Feb 12 Lowville eb 18-19 
North Chatham, Feb13 Booneville, Feb 19-20 
Pittsford, Feb 13-14 Fishkill, Feb 19-20 
Brewster, Feb 13-14 Remsen, Feb 2 
Indian Fields, Feb 14 Unadillla Forks, Feb 21 
Stockport, Feb 14 Richfield Springs, Feb 21-22 
Mount Kisco, Feb 1415 Yorktown, Feb 21-22 
Jordan, Feb 15 Cedarville, Fe 22-2; 
Skaneateles, Feb 15-16 Syracuse farmers’ Feb 23 
Albion, Orleans Co o, Jan 31— At the 


poutey show held in Rochester last week, four 
ocal townsmen took 65 premiums. One pen 
of Hamburgs took prizes over the birds that 
were awarded prizes at the World’s fair. 


Catlin, Chemung Co oO, Feb 2—Farmers try- 
ing to get up their summer’s wood. Some who 
held buckwheat for higher prices still have the 
crop on hand.—tTaxes not quite as high as 
last year.—Philip Smith is preparing to build 
a large gtock barn. Henry Bucher has 
bought and shipped over 1000 sheep and calves 
this winter. 

Catharine, Schuyler Co oO, Feb 
dull and all farm produce low.——Baled hay is 
being carred at the near stations.——The 
grangers are beginning to see the value of co- 
operation and have commenced by ordering 
groceries at wholesale. 

Constable, Franklin Co of, Feb 2—Many 
farmers have not yet secured all their fire- 
wood. The county association of Patrons of 
Industry convened at Chateaugay Jan 23 and a 
very pleasant and protitable meeting was held. 
The secretary’s books show a membership in 
the county of about 1400. 


Ellenburg Depot, Clinton Co oc, Jan 31— 
This is a fairly good farming region. It has 
quite a number of well-to-do farmers who are 
giving considerable attention to dairying. 
During the past year this branch of farming 
has paid very satisfactorily. Good butter fac- 
tories are numerous. This is also a good po- 
tato section, the land beiag adapted to pota- 
toes, oats, wheat, corn and hay. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co a, Feb 2—A 
bounty of $1 is paid for every fox tail or nose. 
The skins sell quite well and farmers are giv- 
ing some time hunting these animals. John 
H. Horton will have hay to sell this spring 
after wintering 22 head of stock. Webster 
A. Tompkins has purchased the Daniel Wixon 
property near Gay Head. The farm of the late 
Aaron Wright is to be sold this spring to settle 
the estate.——Farmers have engaged help at 
about the wages paid last year. 

Fulton, Schoharie Co G, Jan 31—A_ farmers’ 
institute is to be held at Breakabeen next week 
——J. A. Merwin, general agent for AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, passed through this section 
recently. Ice-houses nearly all filled. Cows 
are selling for a fair price and hay very low. 

German Flats, Herkimer Co 4H, Feb 2—A. B. 
Ward and James Petrie will work the old 
Snell farm the coming year.-——Mrs M. C. Ea- 
son has sold her farm to E. Walrath for $6000. 
——Messrs Bingham and Sprague will move 
on J. Getman’s farm and Thomas Muldoon 
will work Walter Getman’s place. 

Holland Patent, Oneida Co oO, Feb 2—Wil- 
liam J. Jones has purchased the residence and 
farm of about 10 acres owned by Mrs George W. 
Park, for $2500. He takes possession March 
1. Mr Park ard family will move upon a 
farm in Floyd. N Y. Asa Morgan of Stillville 
will occupy the Edwards house after March 1. 


Halcott, Greene Co qQ, Feb 2—Many cows 





2— Business 




















are aborting. Milk and butter low and farm- 
ers not cheerful.——This formerly was a great 
town for sheep, but farmers have nearly all 
disposed of their flocks. Nearly every man 
and team busy drawing wood and saw logs. 
There will be considerable building done in 
the spring. 

Minaville, Montgomery Co oO, Feb 2—Ice- 
houses all filled. Farmers here have about 
concluded the hay market will be no better be- 
fore another crop is harvested so have market- 
ed their surplus. Many shipped it to New 
York commission houses. A farmers’ insti- 
tute will be held in this place March 5 and 6. 
—The Minaville cheese factory association 
has not yet procured a maker for the coming 
season. 

New Berlin, Chenango Coo, Feb 2—Rufus 
Keller has sold his village home to Orrin Med- 
bury for $2000. Cows at Victor Coats’ auction 
brought about 30 each. t Sage is 
building an addition to his factory at South 
Edmeston.— W ork on the railroad is progress- 
ing finely. teal estate rapidly changing 
hands and prices onthe rise. Farmers hauling 
logs, wood and lumber. Cows and all kinds 
of stock wintering well. Trade brisk and 
— agents selling heavily to merchants. 
—-Taxes principally paid and a general re- 
vival of all kinds of business never seemed 
more probable. All classes are hopeful and 
the farmer especially so with AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST as a helper. 

North Salem, Westchester Co gq, Feb 2—The 
farm of the late Frederick Hecker of Somer 
Center is offered for sale-—-Eugene Shep- 
herd of this village took first prize on Single- 
comb Buff Leghorn pullets at the poultry show 
in Madison Square garden. 

Philmont, Columbia Co g, Feb 1~—G. Barton 
has been selling several hundred cords of fire 








bh. A. 














wood, for which he realized $5 per cord. 
—Harmon Boucher will work the Clark sis- 
ters’ farm another year. George F. Decker 





shipped several carloads of hay to New York 
city which netted him a profit of 15 per ton. 

Peru, Clinton Co a, Feb 2—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Clinton Co farmers’ 
association will be held at Plattsburg Feb 12. 
It is expected that the association will at tha 
time elect a president to fill the place of S.S. 
Taylor who died at Schuyler Falis, Jan 23. 
At arecent public sale, cows sold for $25 to 
30, while good horses brought but 50. Taxes 
not as high as last vear.—-About 350 car- 
loads of potatoes have been shipped from here 
this season and yet the supply seems to be 
equal to the demand. 

Richmondville, Schoharie Co o, Jan 5i—Ice 
16in thick and of fine quality. Houses are 
jilled.—The collector reports taxes all paid. 
A few cars of potatoes have been loaded at 
the station. Butter market extremely dull. 
Much summer butter on hand yet but no offers 
for it.—aApples rotting fast. Everybody 
well pleased with the system of water works 
completed in December. Farmers complain 
bitterly of hard times and low prices, yet some 
are hiring men for next summer at $20 per 
month. 























Syracuse, Onondaga Co oO, Feb 2—The Onon- 
daga farmers’ club recently discussed the ques- 


tion of prison labor. The new constitution 
prohibits contract labor in any form in our 
prisons after Jan 1, 1897. How to furnish em- 


ployment for the prisoners is a serious prob- 
lem. Idleness leads to idiocy and dementia 
and is generally demoralizing. Evidently this 
change in the constitution is a step backward. 
The club generally favored a removal of the 
penitentiary from the city and its location in 
the immediate vicinity of one of the state’s vast 
stone quarries. There the prisoners could be 
employed in breaking stone, the broken ma- 
terial to be furnished free to any road district 
that would apply it in an intelligent manner. 
This would help solve the problems of prison 
labor and good roads at one and the same time. 


Gotham’s Great Poultry Show—The four days’ 
show of poultry in Madison Square garden 
came to anend Feb2. The exhibition proved 
a great success in every way, the public having 
patronized it better than ever before. The en- 
tries were very numerous, all the leading fan- 
ciers of the east being represented. Specimens 
of every breed and variety were to be seen in 
good numbers. The pigeon department was 
unusually full. During the week the various 
breeding associations held meetings and elect- 
ed officers. The ineubators formed one of the 
prominent features of the show, probably at- 
tracting more attention than the birds them- 











selves. Chickens were constantly hatching 
and being taken from the machines. Some ex- 
hibitors sold newly-hatched specimens singly 
to visitors. John D. Rockefeller’s agent paid 
$200 for 1000 chicks fresh from the incubator. 
They were shipped to Mr Rockefeller’s farm. 
A number of sales of matured fowls are report- 
ed at almost fabulous prices. A prize winning 
Leghorn cockerel went to E. ye. Hudson of 
Kennedyville, Ind, for 100. The same pur- 
chaser paid 75 for a fine pullet. A Black Minor- 
ca cockerel brought 45 and 400 was refused 
for pen of Buff Wyandots. A talking macaw 
from South America and a number of English, 
Chinese and African owls awakened extraor- 
dinary interest. The special prizes, all of 
which were well worth competing for, were 
awarded on the closing day. The managers 
claim that the exhibition more than paid ex- 
penses. The exhibitors presented Secretary 
H. V. Crawford a fine gold watch as a token 
of regard and appreciation of his untiring ef- 
forts in behalf of the show. 

Apple Drying in Orleans Co O—Within a ra- 
dius of seven or eight miles of Carlyon a large 
business is done in drying and evaporating 
apples. Inthe town are two dryers employ- 
ing 30 hands, two-thirds of whom are women, 
who receive 50c per day. The men get $1 a 
day and all board themselves. The apples are 
pared and cored by one operation and then 
passed to women who trim them. After going 
through the slicer they are put into the evapo- 
rator whence they come out clean and white. 
The small apples are cut up, put with the par- 
ings and cores and dried in the kiln. his 
mixture is sent east to be used as mordant in 
the big dyeing establishments. Some apples 
are wet and pressed over, making a light wine. 
The refuse, being mixed with coal dust, dried 
and pressed into blocks makes good furnace 
fuel. Thus every part of the apple is utilized. 
The business is begun in September and some- 
times continues up to Jan 1 or even later. 


LONG ISLAND. 

East Hampton, Jan 31—D. I. Gardiner has a 
Buffalo calf, the first one ever dropped on east- 
ern Long Island. This is the first from his 
herd, but he expects several more during the 
season. He has added a herd of Durham cat- 
tle and a fine young stallion to his stock. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Bordentown, Burlington Co oO, Feb 2—Ice- 
houses all filled except some few large ones 
which are filled for the Philadelphia trade.—— 
Market gardeners 6 rig | sash, mats, etc, 
preparatory to putting in hotbeds for early 
plants. More farmers going to sell out this 
spring than usual. Some will engage in other 
business, others have no future plans, but are 
simply going to quit because they consider 
farming a failure.——Some pork not yet killed 
but the gain since November wiil hardly bal- 
ance the fall in price.——Poultry in fair de- 
mand at 12 and 13c fer fowls and 18 to 19c for 
capons that weigh 8 lbs or more each. The ne- 
cessity of carefully grading fowls for breeders 
becomes more apparent each year. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 

Berks Co a, Jan 31—Farmers 
drawing lime and coal. Wheat low.——Cows, 
fresh ones bringing from $40 to 50. Horses 
cheap and plenty. Most every farmer has 
three to six head for sale. 

Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co oO—Farmers 
beginning to comprehend that fresh seeds 
have as much to do with the success of crops 
as the soil and tillage and are investing in 
some tested new varieties of potatoes, corn, 
oats and buckwheat.——Frésh cows bring good 
prices and the demand equal to the supply. 
——A large supply of ice of fine quality has 
been secured for the coming season. a. C. 
Gearheart, who recently lost his house and 
its contents by fire, is rebuilding, and will 
have it ready for occupancy by the time 
spring work begins. D. L. Thompson is 
actively engaged in soliciting subscribers for 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and meeting with 
fair success. Every farmer must feed his 
mind as well as body, if he would be success- 
ful. A large quantity of potatoes are still 
held in this county and better prices are an- 
ticipated in the spring. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bernville, 














Ellington—The Union agricultural society 
held its annual meeting at Ellington. The fol- 
lowing officers were chosen: President, Mar- 
cus A. Pinney ; vice-president, K, Chapin ; sec- 
retary, Frank B. Nangle; treasurer, Charles A. 
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Thompson. The movement to locate the so- 
ciety permanently at White Oak park, Somers- 
ville, was defeated. The object and§most at- 
tractive feature of this society, that of holding 
its fair in each of the four towns in turn and 
thus interesting the people in each town, 
would be defeated if it was located perma- 
nently. 


Lyme—The Berlin iron bridge company has 
completed a new bridge over Lieutenant 
river. Grip finding many victims this win- 
ter.—Hon James A. Bill of this town has 
been re-elected president of the Connecticut 
agricultural society. 

Sterling—Late fall pigs have been low. 
Some sold at $2 per head that weighed 50 lbs 
each. Apple buyers plenty and offer 1.50 to 
1.75 per bbl. Eggs 20c.——Good cows go slow- 
ly at 25to 35. Butter 25 to 32c. Little call 
fot potatoes at 75c. Hay 18 to 20. 














Notes from New York Granges. 





Saratoga Co Pomona grange held a pleasant 
social at Burnt Hills on Jan 26. The day was 
passedwith music, refreshments and a general 
good time. 


A special meeting of Oneida Co Pomona grange 
was held at Vernon, Jan 30, being largely attend- 
ed by members from all parts of the county. 
Twenty-three applications for membership were 
received. A.J. Brewer was elected purchasing 
agent and directed to ascertain where a supply of 
grass seed could be secured at the best advantage. 
The afternoon session opened in the fifth degree 
and a large class were initiated. Music was fur- 
nished by the Knoxbomp grange quartet. 

Portlandville (Otsego) grange, No 741, has elect- 
ed and installed the following officers: M, Irving 
S. Blanchard; 0, Fred A. Carpenter; L, John J. 
Townsend;8, David J. Thorn; A §, Joseph §8. 
Westcott; C, Rev William Case; T, Egbert Deuel; 
8, Charles G.. Eldredge; GK, Gurney 8. Hubbard; 
Pomona, Maud Thorn; Flora, Minnie Bishop; 
Ceres, Mrs Joseph Westcott; L A §S, Mrs J. S&S. 
Blanchard ; organist, Minnie Bishop. 

Domestic (Oswego) grange, No 98, of Scriba has 
sent $10 and a barrel of clothing to the Nebraska 
sufferers. This grange is 21 years old this month 
and arrangements are being made to celebrate its 
majority. 

Fort Dayton(Herkimer) grange, No 567, of Herki- 
mer installed officers for the coming year Jan 19, 
andon Jan 25 held the annual reception and 
dance at Fox opera house. A large number were 
present and an enjoyable time is reported by all. 





The Tuberculosis Situation. 





Dr Law’s Sensible Stand.—Prof James Law of 
Cornell university, the leading veterinarian of 
the country and of the New York state tubercu- 
losis commission, writes us: “I think that when 
you read the report of the tuberculosis commis- 
sion of this state you will except it from any 
over statement of the case or any attempt to 
create excitement. The appended report of my 
experiments with tuberculin in test doses on 
healthy cattle will demonstrate that the possible 
evil results of tuberculin on health has not been 
overleoked nor ignored. One thing our report 
insists on positively: that if sanitary work on 
tuberculosis is continued by the state it should 
be systematic and thorough. If not thorough 
the expense had better be saved.” 


A Serious Point.—It is admitted by the advo- 
eates of the use of tuberculin, that injecting it 
into a cow which has tuberculosis, will intensify 
and hasten the action of the disease. It is also 
well known that animals having the disease in 
its incipient stages, sometimes entirely recover. 
Then if we inject tuberculin into all animals 
alike, shall we not lose a large percentage of ani- 
mals that, without tubereulin, would doubtless 
have entirely recovered? 





Effect of Heat on the Germs.—I find in AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST Feb 2, page 15, thatlam re- 
ferred to as having said that “heat does not de- 
stroy the germ in the meat, nor does the steriliza- 
tion in the milk kill it.””. This is an errorof which 
Iam not and could not possibly be guilty, as heat 
will kill any living thing without question. I 
think I ean see how the writer of the paragraph 
in question has been betrayed into the blunder, 
as I was the first to emphasize the fact that “the 
chemical products of the germ—those which are 
preserved in the sterilized tuberculin and which 
constitute its poisonous properties—are uot de- 
stroyed by the heat of cooking, but remain in the 
blood, the flesh, and the milk, even though it may 
have been brought to the boiling point, and is 
calculated to aggravate the disease in any tuber- 
culous man or animal that may consume such 
food.” Tosay that “sterilization does not kill the 
germ” is a manifest absurdity, as if one should 
say that “ killing does not kill.””. My real position 
is equivalent to the statement that cooking does 
not destroy the starch nor, gluten in the grain of 
wheat, but this is altogether a different thing 
from asserting that cooking will not kill such 
grains. The person who so alleges has only to put 
his boiled wheat in the earth and see what kind 
of crop hecan raise. But the chemical constit- 
uents of the grain—the starch, gluten, etc~are 
still left in the boiled seed, quite as available for 
nutrition as before.—[Prof James Law, Ithaca, N Y. 
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How New England Milk Producers Do It. 





The annual meeting of the New England milk 
producers’ union was held at United States 
hotel, Boston, last Friday, Jan 25, with a light at- 
tendance, but fairly representative of the different 
sections that ship milk to that market. Presi- 
dent Gleason’s address admitted the lack of in- 
terest and enthusiasm on &he part of producers, 
who are slow to act as long as the milk business 
is in a fairly satisfactory condition. He showed 
that during the great decline in other values of 
the past two years milk and butter had been well 
maintained, and while the milk business was far 
from being perfect, farmers who made milk for 
this market were as well off as any. He believed 
that in a general way the contractors’ records of 
milk receipts and sales were correct, except the 
estimate for cream, but it would require an ex- 
pert to audit their books. Secretary Whitaker’s 
report showed that little had been done to ad- 
vance the union’s work, other than his attend. 
ance at a few meetings, for which he was voteda 
salary of $100 and expenses. At Boston, the re- 
ceipts of milk for the year were the largest on 
record—440,000 more cans than in 1893, while the 
sales were only 37,000 cans more. The surplus of 
1893 was 1,643,765 cans, and of 1894 it was 2,048,026 
cans, an excess of 404,261 cans of 8% qts. In July, 
September and November there was no surplus. 
The treasurer’s report showed a balance of some 
$200 after paying the secretary. Charles A. 
Gleason of New Braintree, Mass, was re-elected 
president. Mr Myrick, editor AMERICAN AGRI-+ 
CULTURIST, lamented the absence of earnest in- 
terest which formerly characterized the union, 
and believed a lively milk revival was necessar 
at least once in ten years. The verdict of a 
the speakers, however, was that the union 
was worth all it cost, and had accomplished 
vast good, and should be sustained. Mr J 
0. Gordon, the Boston milk inspector, ex: 
plained the system of collecting samples 
and inspecting milk. The most common adulter 
ations are skimming or watering, but the lattei 
is growing less frequent. There is general im 
provement in the keeping quality of city milk, 
owing to more intelligent care in cooling by pro- 
ducers. He believed the legal standard of 13% 
solids should be maintained and did not favoi 
making it 12% in May or June, as under the pres- 
ent law dealers always have more cream to sell 
in those months. Contractor Whiting—who con- 
trols more than one-half the milk trade of Bostan. 
believed ngs | and August milk is as low in 
solids as in May and June. The 12% stand- 
ard should be for four months instead of 
two. He denounced the tuberculosis agita- 
tion as having reduced the consumption of 
milk, although it was accomplishing a good 
purpose in correcting the unsanitary condition of 
stables. The price of butter is down 3 or 4e p lb, 
and he believed that the farmers were getting the 
best end of the bargain this winter, for produc- 
tion was increasing right along. 





—$——————___ 


Bradley’s American Farmer is a magnificently 
printed and illustrated pamphlet of 40 pages, 
which gives full particulars about the method of 


manufacture and composition of the famous 
Bradley fertilizers, describes the proper method 
of application and gives results obtained on all 
kinds of crops by theuse of these fertilizers. 
Beautiful photographs of the crops mentioned 
embellish the book, making it a work of art as 
well as of immense practical value to every 
farmer. Especially noticeawle is the statement 
of David Fisher, who gives his results with Brad- 
ley superphosphates on 1070 varieties of vegeta- 
bles and seeds. This superb work is advertised 
to be sent to all our readers who apply for it to 
Bradley Fertilizer Co, Boston, Mass, or Rochester, 
N Y, Baltimore, Md, or Cleveland, Ohio. Every 
farmer should obtain this beautiful and useful 
pamphlet whether they employ fertilizers or not. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
_FIVE CENTS A WORD, _ 





Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this pare and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on,.as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, NewYork. 








EED Potatoes, Cheshire Pigs. Send 2 cent stamp for catalogue 
© illustrated, with hints on growing and feeding. BOX 68, Peru- 
i f. ¥. 


ville, N. 





TRAWBERRY, Raspberry and Blackberry plants, also berry 
boxes. FRANK YARKER, Charlotte, N. Y. 


j ANTED—Ferrets. Address, stating quafifications. E. REEVE, , 
Echo, New York. 


ARM WANTED, cheap. 
New Jersev. 








State price. THIELER, Fort Lee, 
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NEW YORK. 


Bills Introduced and Laws Enacted. 





The number of bills thus far introduced in 
both branches of the legis:ature is greater than 
for the corresponding period last year, while 
those already passed also exceed the number 
of last year. The week ending Feb 2 was an 
active one in both houses, the pass question 
having claimed much time and attention. The 
matter was brought into notice by the intro- 
duction of a bill providing that New York city 
shall furnish transportation for certain offi- 
cials. Senator O’Connor asserted that while 
the legislature no doubt had the power to im- 
pose conditions upon corporations he objected 
to making any provision for passes. The mat- 
ter was continued in committee to enable the 
senate to examine into the question. The bill 
introduced by Senator Persons providing for 
the issuance of $9,000,000 in bonds for canal 
improvement came up and provoked consider- 
able discussion. An attempt was made to con- 
tinue the bill in committee, but it was finally 
advanced, only seven senators voting against 
its advancement. 

In the assembly bills were introduced by 
Mr Smith providing that wheneverthe money 
to be distributed for town fairs shall reach 
$20,000, the sum of 2000 shall be paid to such 
societies as have paid for three years 3000 an- 
nually in premiums, such payment to be in 
lieu of any participation in money collected 
from racing associations. Mr Clarke brought 
in a bill appropriating 32,000 for agricultural 
experiment stations, half to be paid to the sta- 
tion at Geneva and half to Cornell; also ap- 
propriating 8500 for buildings at the Geneva 
station. Mr Wilds wishes to prohibit betting 
on race tracks and in pool rooms and has a 
bill guaranteed to wipe out the evil. Mr Arm- 
strong has one appropriating 40,000 to carry 
out the provisions of the highway law relating 
to wide tires, the salient points of which are 
that on vehicles designed to carry or carrying 
with load one ton or more, and less than two 
tons, the width of tire shall be at least three 
inches; on vehicles designed to carry or car- 
rying with load two tons or more and less 
than three tons, at least four inches; on vehi- 
cles carrying with load three tons or more 
five incnes. For every vehicle which has been 
purchased and used previous to the passage of 
the act and wh.ch is changed to conform to the 
provisions of the act on or before July 1, 1896, 
there shall be awarded to such owner the sum 
of 8 and to those changing before July 1, 
1897, 4 shall be awarded. Any person not 
conforming to the provision of the act before 
Jan 1, 1898, shall be liable to a fine of 5 for 
each offense. 

Mr Ainsworth introduced a bill giving to 
town agricultural societies 30 per cent and to 
county agricultural societies 70 per cent of 
money collected under the Ives pool law. The 
bill provides that onty the societies shall be 
benefited that have held fairs for the past 
three years, and disposed of 1000 annually in 
premiums. This distribution applies to moneys 
now in the hands of the comptroller. Mr Nix- 
on’s bill for creating a bureau of tuberculosis 
provides that the chief officer shall be denom- 
inated the commissioner of the bureau of tu- 
berculosis, shall be appointed by the governor, 
shall hold office for three years, and receive a 
salary of 300 per month and expenses. Such 
commissioner may appoint an assistant and 
employ such veterinarians, chemists. and other 
persons as may be necessary to carry on the 
work, besides prescribing rules and regula- 
tions for the government of such bureau. He 
Shall investigate concerning tuberculosis in 
cattle, its danger and means of prevention, 
and 1s given power to take adequate measures 
for its suppression wherever found or call to his 
aid any peace officer for the purpose of en- 
forcing any order he may make respecting 
such disease. He also has power to make 


rules for the destruction of tuberculous cattle, 
the disposition of the carcasses, and of all ob- 
jects which might tend to spread the disease. 
On his request the professor of veterinary sci- 
ence at Cornell university shall examine any 
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* 
veterinary surgeon as to his qualifications to 
act as inspector. 

In the senate, bills were introduced by Sen- 
ator Mullin amending the highway law, pro- 
viding that the towns of the state shall pay for 
construction and repair of their public free 
bridges_over streams within their bounds, and 
a just share of such expense when constructed 
over streams on their boundaries excepting 
between New York and Westchester counties. 
Another authorizes the commissioner of agri- 
culture to settle claims for violating the law as 
to sale of oleo. Senator Childs’ bill, which 
exempts Queens county from the provisions of 
the highway law relating to wide tires, was 
passed. The annual report of the forestry 
commission for 1894 was sent to the legislature 
and the ever-recurring and therefore impor- 
tant subject of forest fires promises to take up 
considerable time at this session. 





INSTITUTE DATES FOR COMING TWO WEEKS. 





Suffolk, Feb 1l White Plains, Feb 15-16 
Watervliet, Feb 11-12 Rhinebeck, Feb 15-16 
Pike Feb 11-12 Poughkeepsie, Feb 18-19 
Newburg, Feb 12 Lowville ‘eb 18-19 
North Chatham, Feb13 Booneville, Feb 19-20 
Pittsford, Feb 13-14 Fishkill, Feb 19-20 
Brewster, Feb 13-14 Remsen, Feb 20 
Indian Fields, Feb 14 Unadillla Forks, Feb 21 
Stockport, Feb 14 Richfield Springs, Feb 21-22 
Mount Kisco, Feb 1415 Yorktown, Feb 21-22 
Jordan, Feb 15 Cedarville, Fe 22-23 
Skaneateles, Feb 15-6 Syracuse farmers’ Feb 23 

Albion, Orleans Co ao, Jan 31— At the 


oultry show held in Rochester last week, four 
ocal townsmen took 65 premiums. One pen 
of Hamburgs took prizes over the birds that 
were awarded prizes at the World’s fair. 


Catlin, Chemung Co 0, Feb 2—Farmers try- 
ing to get up their summer’s wood. Some who 
held buckwheat for higher prices still have the 
crop on hand.—tTaxes not quite as high as 
last year.—Philip Smith is preparing to build 
a large  gtock barn. Henry Bucher has 
bought and shipped over 1000 sheep and calves 
this winter. 


Catharine, Schuyler Co 0, Feb 2—Business 


dull and all farm produce low.——Baled hay is 
being carred at the near The 





stations.——T 
grangers are beginning to see the value of co- 
operation and have commenced by ordering 
groceries at wholesale. 


Constable, Franklin Co of, Feb 2—Many 
farmers have not yet secured all their fire- 
wood. The county association of Patrons of 
Industry convened at Chateaugay Jan 23 and a 
very pleasant and profitable meeting was held. 
The secretary’s books show a membership in 
the county of about 1400. 


Ellenburg Depot, Clinton Co co, Jan 31— 
This is a fairly good farming region. It has 
quite a number of well-to-do farmers who are 
giving considerable attention to dairying. 
During the past year this branch of farming 
has paid very satisfactorily. Good butter fac- 
tories are numerous. This is also a good po- 
tato section, the land beiag adapted to pota- 
toes, oats, wheat, corn and hay. 

East Fishkill, Dutchess Co a, Feb 2—A 
bounty of $1 is paid for every fox tail or nose. 
The skins sell quite well and farmers are giv- 
ing some time hunting these animals. John 
H. Horton will have hay to sell this spring 
after wintering 22 head of stock.——Webster 
A. Tompkins has purchased the Daniel Wixon 
property near Gay Head. The farm of the late 
Aaron Wright is to be sold this spring to settle 
the estate.——Farmers have engaged help at 
about the wages paid last year. 

Fulton, Schoharie Co Go, Jan 51—A_ farmers’ 
institute is to be held at Breakabeen next week 
——J. A. Merwin, general agent for AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, passed through this section 
recently. Ice-houses nearly all filled. Cows 
are selling for a fair price and hay very low. 

German Flats, Herkimer Co 6, Feb 2—A. B. 
Ward and James Petrie will work the old 
Snell farm the coming year.-——Mrs M. C. Ea- 
son has sold her farm to E. Walrath for $6000. 
——Messrs Bingham and Sprague will move 
on J. Getman’s farm and Thomas Muldoon 
will work Walter Getman’s place. 

Holland Patent, Oneida Co oO, Feb 2—Wil- 
liam J. Jones has purchased the residence and 
farm of about 10 acres owned by Mrs George W. 
ark, for $2500. He takes possession March 
1. Mr Park ard family will move upon a 
farm in Floyd. N Y. Asa Morgan of Stillville 
will occupy the Edwards house after March 1. 


Halcott, Greene Co a, Feb 











°—Many cows 








are aborting. Milk and butter low and farm- 
ers not cheerful.—tThis formerly was a great 
town for sheep, but farmers have nearly all 
disposed of their flocks. Nearly every man 
and team busy drawing wood and saw logs. 
There will be considerable building done in 
the spring. 

Minaville, Montgomery Co o, Feb 2—Ice- 
houses all filled. Farmers here have about 
concluded the hay market will be no better be- 
fore another crop is harvested so have market- 
ed their surplus. Many shipped it to New 
York commission houses. A farmers’ insti- 
tute will be heldin this place March 5 and 6. 
—The Minaville cheese factory association 
has not yet procured a maker for the coming 
season. 

New Berlin, Chenango Coo, Feb 2—Rufus 
Keller has sold his village home to Orrin Med- 
bury for $2000. Cows at Victor Coats’ auction 
brought about 30 each. E. A. Sage is 
building an addition to his factory at South 
Edmeston.—W ork on the railroad is progress- 
ing finely. teal estate rapidly changing 
hands and prices onthe rise. Farmers hauling 
logs, wood and lumber. Cows and all kinds 
of stock wintering well. Trade brisk and 
sample agents selling heavily to merchants. 
—-Taxes principally paid and a general re- 
vival of all kinds of business never seemed 
more probable. All classes are hopeful and 
the farmer especially so with AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST as a helper. 

North Salem, Westchester Co ag, Feb 2—The 
farm of the late Frederick Hecker of Somer 
Center is offered for sale——-Eugene Shep- 
herd of this village took first prize on Single- 
comb Buff Leghorn pullets at the poultry show 
in Madison Square garden. 

Philmont, Columbia Co a, Feb 1~G. Barton 
has been selling several hundred cords of fire 























wood, for which he realized $5 per cord. 
—Harmon Boucher will work the Clark sis- 
ters’ farm another year. George F. Decker 


shipped several carloads of hay to New York 
city which netted him a profit of 15 per ton. 

Peru, Clinton Co gq, Feb 2—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Clinton Co farmers’ 
association will be held at Plattsburg Feb 12. 
It is expected that the association will at that 
time elect a president to fill the place of S. 8S. 
Taylor who died at Schuyler Falls, Jan 23. 
At arecent public sale, cows sold for $25 to 
30, while good horses brought but 50.—Taxes 
not as high as last vear. About 350 car- 
loads of potatoes have been shipped from here 
this season and yet the supply seems to be 
equal to the demand. 

Richmondville, Schoharie Co o, Jan 5i—Ice 
16 in thick and of fine quality. Houses are 
filled.—tThe collector reports taxes all paid. 
A few cars of potatoes have been loaded at 
the station. Butter market extremely dull. 
Much summer butter on hand yet but no offers 
for it. Apples rotting fast. Every body 
well pleased with the system of water works 
completed in December. Farmers complain 
bitterly of hard times and low prices, yet some 
are hiring men for next summer at $20 per 
month. 


























Syracuse, Onondaga Co oO, Feb 2—The Onon- 
daga farmers’ club recently discussed the ques- 


tion of prison labor. The new constitution 
prohibits contract labor in any form in our 
prisons after Jan 1, 1897. How to furnish em- 


ployment for the prisoners is a serious prob- 
lem. Idleness leads to idiocy and dementia 
and is generally demoralizing. Evidently this 
change in the constitution is a step backward. 
The club generally favored a removal of the 
penitentiary from the city and its location in 
the immediate vicinity of one of the state’s vast 
stone quarries. There the prisoners could be 
employed in breaking stone, the broken ma- 
terial to be furnished free to any road district 
that would apply it in an intelligent manner. 
This would help solve the problems of prison 
labor and good roads at one and the same time. 


Gotham’s Great Poultry Show—The four days’ 
show of poultry in Madison Square garden 
came to anend Feb2, The exhibition proved 
a great success in every way, the public having 
patronized it better than ever before. The en- 
tries were very nuinerous, all the leading fan- 
ciers of the east being represented. Specimens 
of every breed and variety were to be seen in 
good numbers. The pigeon department was 
unusually full. During the week the various 
breeding associations held meetings and elect- 
ed officers. The incubators formed one of the 
prominent features of the show, probably at- 
tracting more attention than the birds them- 











selves. Chickens were constantly hatching 
and being taken from the machines. Some ex- 
hibitors sold newly-hatched specimens singly 
to visitors. John D. Rockefeller’s agent paid 
$200 for 1000 chicks fresh from the incubator. 
They were shipped to Mr Rockefeller’s farm. 
A number of sales of matured fowls are report- 
ed at almost fabulous prices. A prize winning 
Leghorn cockerel went to E. ¥. Hudson of 
Kennedyville, Ind, for 100. The same _ pur- 
chaser paid 75 for a fine pullet. A Black Minor- 
ca cockerel brought 45 and 400 was refused 
for pen of Buff Wyandots. A talking macaw 
from South America and a number of English, 
Chinese and African owls awakened extraor- 
dinary interest. The special prizes, all of 
which were well worth competing for, were 
awarded on the closing day. The managers 
claim that the exhibition more than paid ex- 
penses. The exhibitors presented Secretary 
H. V. Crawford a fine gold watch as a token 
of regard and appreciation of his untiring ef- 
forts in behalf of the show. 


Apple Drying in Orleans Co O—Within a ra- 
dius of seven or eight miles of Carlyon a large 
business is done in drying and evaporating 
apples. Inthe town are two dryers employ- 
ing 30 hands, two-thirds of whom are women, 
who receive 50c per day. The men get $1 a 
day and all board themselves. The apples are 
pared and cored by one operation and then 
passed to women who trim them. After going 
through the slicer they are put into the evapo- 
rator whence they come out clean and white. 
The small apples are cut up, put with the par- 
ings and cores and dried in the kiln. his 
mixture is sent east to be used as mordant in 
the big dyeing establishments. Some apples 
are wet and pressed over, making a light wine. 
The refuse, being mixed with coal dust, dried 
and pressed into blocks makes good furnace 
fuel. Thus every part of the apple is utilized. 
The business is begun in September and some- 
times continues up to Jan 1 or even later. 


LONG ISLAND. 

East Hampton, Jan 31—D. I. Gardiner has a 
Buffalo calf, the first one ever dropped on east- 
ern Long Island. This is the first from his 
herd, but he expects several more during the 
season. He has added a herd of Durham cat- 
tle and a fine young stallion to his stock. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Bordentown, Burlington Co oO, Feb 2—Ice- 
houses all filled except seme few large ones 
which are filled for the Philadelphia trade. 
Market gardeners ne sash, mats, etc, 
preparatory to putting in hotbeds for early 
plants. More farmers going to sell out this 
spring than usual. Some will engage in other 
business, others have no future plans, but are 
simply going to quit because they consider 
farming a failure. Some pork not yet killed 
but the gain since November wiil hardly bal- 
ance the fall in price.——Poultry in fair de- 
mand at 12 and 13c for fowls and 18 to 19c for 
capons that weigh 8 lbs or more each. The ne- 
cessity of carefully grading fowls for breeders 
becomes more apparent each year. 














PENNSYLVANIA. 

Berks Co q, Jan 31—Farmers 
drawing lime and ceal. Wheat low.——Cows, 
fresh ones bringing from $40 to 50. Horses 
cheap and plenty. Most every farmer has 
three to six head for sale. 


Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co o—Farmers 
beginning to comprehend that fresh seeds 
have as much to do with the success of crops 
as the soil and tillage and are investing in 
some tested new varieties of potatoes, corn, 
oats and buckwheat.——Frésh cows bring good 
prices and the demand equal to the supply. 
A large supply of ice of fine quality has 
been secured for the coming season. a. ©. 
Gearheart, who recently lost his house and 
its contents by fire, is rebuilding, and will 
have it ready for occupancy by the time 
spring work begins. D. L. Thompson is 
actively engaged in soliciting subscribers for 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and meeting with 
fair success. Every farmer must feed his 
mind as well as body, if he would be success- 
ful. A large quantity of potatoes are still 
held in this county and better prices are an- 
ticipated in the spring. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bernville, 




















Ellington—The Union agricultural society 
held its annual meeting at Ellington. The fol- 
lowing officers were chosen: President, Mar- 
cus A. Pinney; vice-president, K. Chapin; sec- 
retary, Frank B. Nangle; treasurer, Charles A. 
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Thompson. The movement to locate the so- 
ciety permanently at White Oak park, Somers- 
ville, was defeated. The object and§most at- 
tractive feature of this society, that of holding 
its fairin each of the four towns in turn and 
thus interesting the people in each town, 
would be defeated if it was located perma- 
nently. 


Lyme—The Berlin iron bridge company has 
completed a new bridge over Lieutenant 
river.—Grip finding many victims this win- 
ter. Hon James A. Bill of this town has 
been re-elected president of the Connecticut 
agricultural society. 

Sterling—Late fall pigs have been low. 
Some sold at $2 per head that weighed 50 lbs 
each. Apple buyers plenty and offer 1.50 to 
1.75 per bbl. Eggs 20c. Good cows go slow- 
ly at 25 to 35. Butter 25 to 32c.——Little call 
fot potatoes at 75c. Hay 18 to 20. 














Notes from New York Granges. 





Saratoga Co Pomona grange held a pleasant 
social at Burnt Hills on Jan 26. The day was 
passedwith music, refreshments and a general 
good time. 

A special meeting of Oneida Co Pomona grange 
was held at Vernon, Jan 30, being largely attend- 
ed by members from all parts of the county. 
Twenty-three applications for membership were 
received. A.J. Brewer was elected purchasing 
agent and directed to ascertain where a supply of 
grass seed could be secured at the best advantage. 
The afternoon session opened in the fifth degree 
and a large class were initiated. Music was fur- 
nished by the Knoxbom grange quartet. 

Portlandville (Otsego) grange, No 741, has elect- 
ed and installed the following officers: M, Irving 
S. Blanchard; O, Fred A. Carpenter; L, John J. 
Townsend;8S,David J. Thorn; A §, Joseph §. 
Westcott; C, Rev William Case; T, Egbert Deuel; 
8, Charles G., Eldredge; GK, Gurney 8. Hubbard; 
Pomona, Maud Thorn; Flora, Minnie Bishop; 
Ceres, Mrs Joseph Westcott; L A S, Mrs J. §S. 
Blanchard ; organist, Minnie Bishop. 

Domestic (Oswego) grange, No 98, of Scriba has 
sent $10 and a barrel of clothing to the Nebraska 
sufferers. This grange is 21 years old this month 
and arrangements are being made to celebrate its 
majority. 

Fort Dayton(Herkimer) grange, No 567, of Herki- 
mer installed officers for the coming year Jan 19, 
andon Jan 25 held the annual reception and 
dance at Fox opera house. A large number were 
present and an enjoyable time is reported by all. 





The Tuberculosis Situation. 





Dr Law’s Sensible Stand.—Prof James Law of 
Cornell university, the leading veterinarian of 
the country and of the New York state tubercu- 
losis commission, writes us: “I think that when 
you read the report of the tuberculosis commis- 
sion of this state you will except it from any 
over statement of the case or any attempt to 
create excitement. The appended report of my 
experiments with tnberculin in test doses on 
healthy cattle will demonstrate that the possible 
evil results of tuberculin on health has not been 
overleoked nor ignored. One thing our report 
insists on positively: that if sanitary work on 
tuberculosis is continued by the state it should 
be systematic and thorough. If not thorough 
the expense had better be saved.” 

A Serious Point.—It is admitted by the advo- 
cates of the use of tuberculin, that injecting it 
into a cow which has tuberculosis, will intensify 
and hasten the action of the disease. It is also 
well known that animals having the disease in 
its incipient stages, sometimes entirely recover. 
Then if we inject tuberculin into all animals 
alike, shall we not lose a large percentage of ani- 
mals that, without tubereulin, would doubtless 
have entirely recovered? 





Effect of Heat on the Germs.—I find in AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST Feb 2, page 15, thatlam re- 
ferred to as having said that “heat does not de- 
stroy the germ in the meat, nor does the steriliza- 
tion in the milk kill it.””. This is an errorof which 
Iam not and could not possibly be guilty, as heat 
will kill any living thing without question. I 
think I ean see how the writer of the paragraph 
in question has been betrayed into the blunder, 
as I was the first to emphasize the fact that “the 
chemical products of the germ—those which are 
preserved in the sterilized tuberculin and which 
constitute its poisonous properties—are not de- 
stroyed by the heat of cooking, but remain in the 
blood, the flesh, and the milk, even though it may 
have been brought to the boiling point, and is 
ealculated to aggravate the disease in any tuber- 
culous man or animal that may consume such 
food.” Tosay that “sterilization does not kill the 
germ” is a manifest absurdity, as if one should 
say that “ killing does not kill.” My real position 
is equivalent to the statement that cooking does 
not destroy the starch nor gluten in the grain of 
wheat, but this is altogether a different thing 
from asserting that cooking will not kill such 
grains. The person who so alleges has only to put 
his boiled wheat in the earth and see what kind 
of crop he can raise. But the chemical constit- 
uents of the grain—the starch, gluten, etc~are 
still left in the boiled seed, quite as available for 
nutrition as before.—[Prof James Law, Ithaca, N Y. 
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How New England Milk Producers Do It. 





The annual meeting of the New England milk 
producers’ union was held at United States 
hotel, Boston, last Friday, Jan 25, with a light at- 
tendance, but fairly representative of the different 
sections that ship milk to that market. Presi- 
dent Gleason’s address admitted the lack of in- 
terest and enthusiasm on the part of producers, 
who are slow fo act as long as the milk business 
is in a fairly satisfactory condition. He showed 
that during the great decline in other values of 
the past two years milk and butter had been well 
maintained, and while the milk business was far 
from being perfect, farmers who made milk for 
this market were as well off as any. He believed 
that in a general way the contractors’ records of 
milk receipts and sales were correct, except the 
estimate for cream, but it would require an ex- 
pert to audit their books. Secretary Whitaker’s 
report showed that little had been done to ad- 
vance the union’s work, other than his attend- 
ance at afew meetings, for which he was voteda 
salary of $100 and expenses. At Boston, the re- 
ceipts of milk for the year were the largest on 
record—440,000 more cans than in 1893, while the 
sales were only 37,000 cans more. The surplus of 
1893 was 1,643,765 cans, and of 1894 it was 2,048,026 
cans, an excess of 404,261 cans of 8144 qts. In July, 
September and November there was no surplus. 
The treasurer’s report showed a balance of some 
$200 after paying the secretary. Charles A. 
Gleason of New Braintree, Mass, was re-elected 
president. Mr Myrick, editor AMERICAN AGRI« 
CULTURIST, lamented the absence of earnest in- 
terest which formerly characterized the union; 
and believed a lively milk revival was necessar 
atleast once in ten years. The verdict of a 
the speakers, however, was that the union 
was worth all it cost, and had accomplished 


vast good, and should be sustained. Mr J 
0. Gordon, the Boston milk inspector, ex: 
plained the system of collecting samples 


and inspecting milk. The most common adulter 
ations are skimming or watering, but the lattes 
is growing less frequent. There is general im: 
provement in the keeping quality of city milk, 
owing to more intelligent care in cooling by pro- 
ducers. He believed the legal standard of 134 
solids should be maintained and did not favoi 
making it 12% in May or June, as under the pres- 
ent law dealers always have more cream to sell 
in those months. Contractor Whiting—who con- 
trols more than one-half the milk trade of Boston, 
believed sige, 4 and August milk is as low in 
solids as in May and June. The 12% stand- 
ard should be for four months instead of 
two. He denounced the tuberculosis agita- 
tion as having reduced the consumption of 
milk, although it was accomplishing a g 
purpose in correcting the unsanitary condition of 
stables. The price of butter is down 3 or 4e p Ib, 
and he believed that the farmers were getting the 
best end of the bargain this winter, for produc- 
tion was increasing right along. 


$$ 


Bradley’s American Farmer is a magnificently 
printed and illustrated pamphlet of 40 pages, 
which gives full particulars about the method of 
manufacture and composition of the famous 
Bradley fertilizers, describes the proper method 
of gre ype and gives results obtained on all 
kinds of crops by theuse of these fertilizers. 
Beautiful photographs of the crops mentioned 
embellish the book, making it a work of art as 
well as of immense practical value to every 
farmer. Especially noticeawle is the statement 
of David Fisher, who gives his results with Brad- 
ley superphosphates on 1070 varieties of vegeta- 
bles and seeds. This superb work is advertised 
to be sent tu all our readers who apply for it to 
Bradley Fertilizer Co, Boston, Mass, or hm Be he 
N Y, Baltimore, Md, or Cleveland, Ohio. Every 
farmer should obtain this beautiful and useful 
pamphlet whether they employ fertilizers or not. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 





Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIPDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subseribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find thatan advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








EED. Potatoes, Cheshire Pigs. Send 2 cent stamp for catalogue 
© illustrated, with hints on growing and feeding. BOX 68, Peru- 
ville, N. Y. 





~TRAWBERRY, Raspberry and Blackberry plants, also berry 
boxes. FRANK YARKER, Charlotte, N. Y. 





\ ANTED—Ferrets. Address, stating qualifications. E. REEVE, 
Echo, New York. . 





wran™ WANTED, cheap. State price. THIELER, Fort Lee, 


New Jersey. 
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Beer Statistics for December. 


According to the government figures of re- 
ceipts from fermented jiqguors in December, a 
larger business was done than during the pre- 


vious month, also showing an increase over 
the corresponding month last year. The tax 


on fermented liqugps is 31 per bbl, and the 
estimated average 1 lb of hops to the barrel of 
beer. December is one of the lightest months 
in the year for the production of beer but after 
January the normal tendency will be to in- 


crease. With last year the statement thus 
compares: 

December, 1893 1894 
Fermented liquors, 2, 146,865.38 $2,224,44.33 
Brewers (special tax) 633.33 816.68 
Retail dealers in malt liquors, 2,798.46 4,021.02 
Wholesale dealers, 2,185.48 3,466.75 

Total, #2 146,865.38 2.232, 758.78 


———EE 


Reports from the Plantations. 





NOTES FROM THE NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

MIDDLEBURY (Schoharie), Feb 2—The market 
remains unchanged. Strictly choice goods, which 
are growing less in quantity, are firm, but with- 
out improvement in price. Growers seem con- 
vineced that no advance is possible before May or 
June. The largest and best lots have been sold. 
One firm has shipped from this depot 1644 bales. 
Some growers will plow up one-third of their 
acreage. 

a — 


The Hop [ovement and [larket. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 


NEw YORK. Feb 5—As for a few weeks past, the 
export trade has been the one feature of activity 
in the market. Gracies suitable for this class are 
not plentiful and such being the case there is de- 
mand enough to keep prices tirm. Lower grades 
and such not wanted for export are wholly neg- 


lected. Some deulers have reported buying by 
local brewers but it was hot enough to affect the 
market. In interior New York there is a small 


movement at former prices, while on the Pacifie 
coast the same conditions prevail as previously 


reported. In English and European markets, the 
choice grade is the drawing card and the price is 
QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 
Jan 30 Feb 1 Feb 4 
State N ¥ crop 94 choice, ll ll ll 
* “med to prime, &8@10 8@10 8@10 
es e « * com, 6@i 607 6a7 i 
e - +u3 choice, ba 7 baz 6@7 
sd * * © com lo prime, 3@5 ?@5 3@i 
“ * old olds, 203 203 203 
Pacific "4 choice, i i il 
” med to prime, 8@10 8@ 10 8@10 
“ " choice, 6a7 6@a7 67 
a * com to prime, 3!.@5be 33s 25% 344@55¢ 
Bavarian, new, 2026 D265 22@26 
Bohemian “ “ 302s 3392 % + 23@28 
Altmarks, “ 19@21 ly@2l 19@21 


The domestic receipts and exports and imports 
(foreign) of hops at New York compare as follows: 


Past Cor week Since Sametime 

week last y’r Sept l, 9, last y’r 

Domestieteceipts, 3,305 2.134 117,158 102,729 

Exports to Europe, 3,695 1,07 50,811 55,169 

Imp’s fr’m Europe, 203 92 4.949 1,006 
SHIPMENTS MADE IN NEW YORK STATE. 

In this table we give the movement of hops 
from the plantations, showing shipments at vari- 
ous points as especially reported to this journal 
from Jan 26 to Feb 2: 

From Shippers Destination Bales 
Cobleskill, Mugo Reisinger, St Louis, Mo, 18 

“ J.J. Dickinson, New York, 17 
a T. C. Dornett, - 28 
se J. L. Bergh, * 62 
“ J. HU. Tator, 125 
Richmondville, J. H. Tator, Cobleskill, 31 

Total, 281 
Previously reported, R434 
Total season from Sept 1, 8715 


Shipments from Cobleskill during January 
amounted to 94 bales against 257 bales during the 
corresponding month last year. 

THE FOREIGN MARKET. 

NUREMBERG, Jan 3. By Mail.—As for the past 
few weeks, business was rather dull during the 
holidays and prices are «a little easier, say 1c; 
but nevertheless the tendency is firm. For 
importation to the Unitech States cheap quali- 
ties were bought at 9a@lltec. The business is 
mostly for home consumption aud brewers are 
laying in stocks, as there is no great risk at the 
present prices. The transactions of the recent 
week average 1500 to 1800 baies and the sales from 
the beginning of the season, Sept 1, to the pres- 
ent, are 98,300 bales against 41,000 in 1893 and 
72,000 bales in 1892. To-dny’s quotations are as 
follows: Market hops 9@14%,c¢ )» tb, mountain 


hops 15%4@18e, Aischgrund 9«17e, Spalt 17@211%e, 
Hallertau © 12%4@2014¢ Wurttemberg 121,@ 200, 
Badish 11%@20e, Polish 12% @20e Altmark 63,4 
9. In Prussian Poland (Pose *nh) busi ness has be- 
fome quieter. Prime qualities 22%4¢, medium 16 
@18e, ordinary 13%c. There are some quantities 
in second hand and owners are supposing that 
better prices will come yet. In Alost (Belgium) 
the market is firm and prices are rising. 


Buyers were offering 10¢e for large quantities, but 
even at this price transactions were limited, as 
owners did not seem inclined tosell. In Saaz 
(Bohemia) the tendeney is quiet owing to the 
holidays and transactions moderate. Neverthe- 
less the situation is sound and there is no change 
in prices. Better qualities are firm. 


THE HOP CROUP AND 








THE TOBACCO CROP _AND MARKET. 


NEW YORK. 
Clgar Leaf Consumption Little Improved. 


The production of cigars shows some improve- 
ment. The taxes paid on eigars produced in 
December were $1,034,878, an increase of $59,271 


Dee °98, but a decrense of $222,- 

27 compared with ’92. Phere is a decided increase 
in the vutpul of cigarettes. Snuff shows a decid- 
ed falling off while the output of manufactured 
tobacco is well in proportion with the conditions 
found in the output of cigars. The official re- 
turns of intert nal revenue taxes paid’in December 
thus contpare 


+ pana with 





Internal revenue » (mes, Cc, Dec, 1893 Dec, 18% 
Cigars and cheroots, 2: $975,607  $1,034.878 
Cigarettes 102,735 105,05 7,33 
Snuff of all descriptions, 47,670 53,7:3 
Tobacco, manufactured, 1,256,811 945,030 

Total, 2,664,321 2,080 ,308 


BALDWINSVILLE—The tenth annual meeting of 
the N Y state tobacco growers’ assucialion was 
slimly attended last week because of the inclem- 
ency of the weather. Pre sident Fenner said the 
association had not been called upon to transact 
any business of importance during the past year. 
The old board of officers were re-elected.—Several 
buyers have beenin the field. J. Marquisee is 
reported to have sold 1200 es "92 and ’93 leaf to 
Roseuwalad Bros at R t. Messrs Stewart of Balti- 
more and Adler of N Y¥ have bought about 200 es. 


At New York City. 

The trade in cigar leaf last week was one of the 
dullest on record. The output of cigars the past 
four or five months has been in larger quantities 
than during the earlier months of last year. To- 
baceo dealers have forlthat reason expected at 
least fair sized sales bu® disappointment only is 
theirs. Domestic, Havana and Sumatra all sold 
in one to five case or bale lots and few ait that. 
Some sales of fair size fur speculation have been 
reeorded but hone for immediate consumption. 
Beluw are afew quotations as offered by Gans’ 
Son andas picked upin the street: 100 cs 92.N 
E Hav at 16 to 4%e, 200 es 93 N E Hav at 6 to 124,¢, 
10 ¢s °9B N E see ~lleal at6 to 10e, 75 es 92 Ct Hav 
wrappers at 45 to 50c, 163 es "92 and 199 es "U3 CL Hay 
both at pt, Tes "92Ct Hav at 23 to 25c, 100 cs ’93 N 
Y Hav at 6 to 9c, 180 es ’93 Onondaga (N Y) for ex- 
portat lie, 150 es ’92 Onondaga tops at 12 to He, 
400 cs 93 Pa Hav seed at 10 to lle, 260 es ’°93 Pa 
seedleaf at 6 to Ye, 160 es 92 Pa broadlent B’s at 10 


to lle, 150 es Pa Hav B's at lle, 200 es 92 Wis Hav 
at 11 to 13c, 100 es "92 Wis at 1l3e, 150 es ’92 Wis at 11 
to 12¢, 100 es ’92 Little Dutch at 10e, 110 es ’92 Geb- 


harts at l2e. 
Tobacco Notes. 


At the recent meeting of the Laneaster Co Q 
tobacco growers’ association, F. R. Diffenderffer 
described the method of auetion sales in North 
Carolina as follows, the same method being prev- 
alent_throughout the south. Regular markets are 

(To Page 151.] 
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clone “c=. Seeder 


sows timothy, clover and all 
other seeds  parsootty even. @ 
acres oe da Lp aciong 4 labor 4% 
n use. ent on 
rico = and _ cir- 
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trial. "Special 
Es 


ER Co. Getanatnd 


EVERGREENS, 


Largeststock in Amer 
ica, including 

7 Colorado Blue Spruce 
* and Douglas Spruce 
of Colorado. 

Also Ornamental, 
~ Shadeand Forest Trees, 
a Tree Seeds, Etc. 

RR. DOUGLAS & SONS, 
Waukegan, Ill. 








(ate eo 
vuU0 0b t= ‘ttn 
Eve ritt’s> Man-Weight Farm and Gar- 
Sdaen Tools are wonderful machines} 
The weightof the body does the work. The hands i 
gare free to guide the tools; not one weed will es- 
mcape. 1 man will do as much as 10 with 


hoes. Sows all kinds seed jn hills or drills. Hoes M 
cro} 


from start to finish. $0 machines in 1. 
#, i r = we have no agent, Freee ty fy 4 
e of seeds and*ools, Address 

J.A. Everitt, box 9 Indianapolis,Ind_ ~~ 6H 
Sold bydealers . P 
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ON THE ROAD 


_ to recovery, the 
young woman 
who is taking 
Doctor Pierce’s 
Favorite Pre- 
scription. In 
maidenhood, wo- 
manhood, wife- 
hood and moth- 
erhood the “ Pre- 
scription’’ is a 
epperins tonic 
and nervine 
that’s peculiarly 
adapted to her 
needs, regulating, 
strengthe ning and cur- 
«| ing the derangements 
“") of the sex. Why is it 
so many women owe their beauty to Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription? Because 
beauty of form and face radiate from the 
common center—health. The best bodily 
condition results from good food, fresh air 
and exercise coupled w ith the judicious use 
of the ‘‘ Prescription.’’ 

If there be headache, pain in the back, 
bearing-down sensations, or general de- 
bility, or if there be nervous disturbance, 
nervous prostration, and sleeplessness, the 

‘*Prescription’’ reaches the origin of the 
trouble and corrects it. It dispels aches 
and pains, corrects displacements and cures 
catatrhal inflammation of the lining mem- 
branes, falling of the womb, ulceration, ir- 
regularities and kindred maladies. 


«FALLING OF WOMB.” 


Mrs. FRANK CAM- 
FIELD, of East Dickin- 
son, Franklin Co., N. fff 
¥., writes: ‘I deem it ®& 
my duty to express my 
deep, heart-felt grati- 
tude to you for having 
been the means, under 
Providence, of restor- 
ing me to health, for I 
have been by spells un- 
able to walk. My 
troubles were of the 
womb — inflammatory 
and bearing-down sen- 
sations and the doctors \\ 
all said, they could not 
cure me, 

Twelve bottles of Dr. MRS. CAMFIELD. 
Pierce’s wonderful Favorite Prescription 
has cured me.” 








OOD or METAL WORKERS 


without steam power can save 
time and money by using our 


Foot and Hand Power fllachinery 
SEND FOR CATALOG UES— 
A—Wodd-working Machinery. 
B—Lathes, etc. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY, 
35 Water St., Seneca Falls, N._Y. 
















ENNETT’S IMPROVED 


€STUMP PULLER 


Sent anywhere in the U, 8. 
4On Three Days Trial. 

On runners. Workéd by 2men. 
LIFTS 20 to 50 TONS. 
Five sizes, Price, $35 to $70. 
Circulars free, Man’f’d by 
H. L. BENNETT, 


Westerville, OQ. 


Practical Stump 
Puuer made. 








WIRE AND MACHIN 










Self-Regulating 
a Invincible Hatcher. 


Money refunded i Pnot as good as any, 
regardless of price. Send 4c. for No. 22 
catalogue, testi: onials, &c. BECKEYE 
INCUBATOR CO., Springfield, 0. 


100 Egg Size 


$174 





Eggs 
Box D, 


Fpaley be book 40 eet 16 aties. 
? 


Washington: N. J. 


FREE 














THE TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


{From Page 150.) 


held two or three times a week in long one- 
storied warehouses from 50 to 80 ft in width. The 
grower in the section he referred to, the golden 
belt in North Carolina, cures an acre or two at a 
time and hauls it to the market or ‘‘brakes,’’ as 
they are termed, where the leaf is arranged on 
heaps, more attention being paid to color than to 
quality, as itis mainly used for plug and smok- 
ing purposes. The tobacco is sold entirely to 
manufacturers, every prominent house in the 
south having a resident agent in the town where 
the “brakes” are located. When the auctioneer 
begins work, pandemonium breaks loose and the 


bidding is usually fast and furious, reminding 
one of the great stock exchanges. As high as 
300 lots have been sold in one day and prices at 


times rise very rapidly. After the sale, every bit 
of tobacco must be removed, but this cannot be 
done until it is paid for, cash being the medium 
of purchase. 

The big stocks of Sumatra are 
tremble. A lot of Sumatra leaf has been sold at 
a great sacrifice in Cincinnati by the Corn Ex- 
change bank which has held it as collateral 
security. 

The production of cigars and cigarettes in the 
United States for 1894 shows a falling off of over 
150,000,000 over the year 1893. The following table 
shows the number made each month during those 
years: 


beginning to 


CIGAR AND CIGARETTE PRODUCTION. 


Month 1893 1894 
Jaiuary, 349,543,716 313,428,203 
February, 345,895,716 281,895,120 
March. 389,062,300 338,938,703 
April 375,758,226 334,708,903 
May, 412,344,296 363,794,450 
June, 403,647,396 70,195,320 
July, 347,643.273 306,754,196 
August, 327,690,107 377,735,726 
September, 333,596,170 365,037,110 
October, 370,088,700 397,681,193 
November, 349,736,103 367,570,693 


325,202,380 344,759,420 


4,172,499,087 


December, 
Total, 4,330,208,383 


PENNSYLVANIA—In Laneaster Co Q no move 
meutin old goods and sales being confined to a 
few dealers selling small lots for immediate use. 
Some movement is noticeable in ’94 leaf, seedleaf 
being most in demand at5and 10c to 14 and 20¢ 
for exceptionally fine lots. Sales of Havana have 
been at 7to 164%4c. The sales of last week reported 
inelude almost 80 a. 


MORGAN , 


SPADING 
‘HARROW. 
——S " . 
Highest 
Award 
Columbian 
Exposition. 





STILL GROWING. 
35,000 

Actual 
Use. 

















a = 
The best pulverizer. Don’t confuse this tool with 
@ther rotary Harrows. It isa general purpose Har- 
gow. Will work wherever a Harrow is needed, and 
re others fail. Also Rakes, Plows, Weeders, 
d Planters, &c. Send for circulars. 
1A, 


WIARD PLOW CO. °AV7Y. 


N. , A 











Lal 
ARE THEIR OWN TRUE ADVERTISE- 
MENT. The best always cheapest. Elegant 
talogue ‘of 168 pages free. egetable and 
lower Seeds, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Small Fruiis, Grapes, Shrubs, Roses, Hardy 
Perennials, Bulbs, Greenhouse Plants, many 
mew and rare. Immense quantities. No finer 
assortmentof Frulis, Shrubs or Roses in America, 
with more acres of Ornamentals than any other nur- 
sery can show. Nurserymen, “lorists, Dealers 
and Pianters are cordially invitea to call and inspect 
Our stock. Seeds Plants, small size Trees, etc., by 
mail, postpaid, larger by freight or express. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 4ist year, 
1,000 Acres, 29 Greenhouses. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO, Box 320. 


HOBSON’S LOW DOW 
FARM WAGON. 


2 and 4 Wheel Dumping Carts, 
Highest Grade. Latest improve-& 
ments. Best line of labor-saving 
vehicles made, 


HOBSON & CO., 


No. 4 Stone St.. NEW YORK, or Tats my, Pa. 
.0O FOR AN EAR OF CORN 


We will pay $100 for 10 ears of corn—§10 an ear—and 


| from which to raise it. For full par- 
iculars address 


furnish seed free 
ti Weerzanx Prowmas, Mouine, Ini, 


« 
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THE TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET 


When you are in a low state of health, and on the verge of 
illness, there is no nourishment in the world like 


Scott’s Emulsion 


to restore s‘rength. Scott’s Emulsion nourishes, strength- 
promotes 
flesh, enriches the blood and tones up 
the whole system. 

For Ooughs, Oolds, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, 
Weak Lungs, Oonsumption, Scrofula, Anzwmia, 
Loss of Flesh, Thin Babies, Weak QOhildren, and 
all conditions of Wasting. 

Buy only the genuine! 
ma’k on salmon-colored wrapper. 
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TRADE MARK. 


Scott & Bowne, N. Y. 





Send for pamphlet on Scotts Emulsion. 
All Druggists. 
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Continues,to Lead the World in all the 


Gravity Methods of Raising Cream. 


It holds the only record showing no fat left 
the 
made by the MAINE EXPERIMENT STATION, 


where 20 Per Cent. of the samples of skimmed 
milk, taken from 240 dairies, showed One Tenth of One Per Cent., 


No Other Process or Method is Able to Show a Record 
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laboratory gravimet- 


wonderful record 





Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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to say that I never used any bit that works so satisfactorily on_ all 
kinds of horses. 
general use.’ 


Every Bit Tested and Warranted 
strongest bit made. 
for pullers, check fighters and tongue lollers 


the chin. 
H 


infringements. 


HUMANE 


THE HUMANE BIT | 





Treat the Family Pet to one. 


ROBERT BONNER Says: 


“I am using your bits at my farm, and it affords me great pleasure 


It has only to become known in order to come into 


Price Reduced to $1.00, Post-paid. 


They will control the most vicious horse without_punishment. 
All nickel. orged. ° 
Promotes speed, gives confidence. Sure cure 


Stop using the cruel over-draw bit and check your horse from 


Frank Starr, 


Highest testimonials from Budd Doble, Ed Bither, 
. Beware of 


. D. McKinney, and one thousand great horsemen. 
Don’t miss this chance. Address __ . 
BIT CO., 375 Market St., Newark, N. J. 








write him at Charleston, Illinois 


Farmer Miles’ School 
Of Equine Surgery and Ridg- 
ling castration opens April 3d. 
— For terms and 





particulars | 





Responsible persons 

OYS! BOYS! wishing to take a 

promising boy, two to twelve years old, or boy baby 

‘will do well to correspond with THE CLEVE- 

LAND PROTESTANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, 1460 
St. Clair Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


CALIFORNIA 


Via the SUNSET ROUTE. 


The Southern Pacific Company and its connec- 
tions operate the best first and second-class ser- 
vice to Los Angeles, San Francisco, and interme- 
diate points. 
Through Tourist Sleeping Car leaves Chicrgo 
every Wednesday night and Cincinnati every 
Thursday evening and are run through to Calitor- 
nia without change and on first-class train; dsily 
service from New Orleans. Passengers holding 
second-class tickets can secure accommodations 
in Tourist sleeping car, berth rates being, from 
Chicago to California points, $6.00; from Cincin- 
nati, $6.50; from: New Orleans, $5 per double berth. 
The palatial train “SUNSET LIMITED” com- 
prising latest design Drawing-Room Pullman Sleep- 
ers, Dining Car (all meals served ala carte) and 
Composite car with Bath Room, Barber Shop, 
Smoking Room, Library and Buffet, leaves New 
Orleans every Thursday at 10.05 A.M. Connec- 
tions with this train are made at New Orleans and 
San Antonio from all points North and East, and 
the fare and sleeping car rates are the same as 
via other routes and nothing extra is exacted for 
the many privileges and conveniences which this 
train affords. 
Regular first-class train with Pullman Buffet 
Sleepers leaves New Orleans daily at 10.05 A 
The “SUNSET” is the real Southern Route. 
NO SNOW, NO ICE, NO BLIZZARDS. For maps, 
time tables and information pertaining to route 
and service or regarding California, apply to 
W. G. Neimyer, Gen’] Western Agt., 230 Clark 
St., Chicago. 

W. H. Connor, Commercial Agent So. Pac. Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 

W. J. Berg, T. P. A., So. Pac. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

S. F. B. Morse, G. P. & T. A. So. Pac. Co., New 
Orleans, La. 
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F tue News. 


The Whisky Trust. 





The passing of the whisky trust into the 
hands of receivers marks the downfall of one 
of the most dictatorial monopolies ever organ- 
ized. The company was organized with the 
intent of buying up distilleries which could 
not be otherwise controlled and of stifling all 
others. About 80 concerns were consolidated 
at a great overcapitalization, and the company 


began to pay full dividends on the entire 
capital, though at no time did it count on 
keeping half its plants in operation. The 


property represented a nominal value of 
$35,000,000 with a present actual value of per- 
haps $5,000,000. Under a rebate plan the trust 
refunded every six months a large percentage 
to those customers who made no purchases out- 
side the trust. Up to 1893 the concern had 
paid nearly $6,000,000 in dividends to its mem- 
bers, called stockholders. It would have 
been able to pay even more on its watered 
capital of $35,000,000 but for the fact that it 
had to buy up one combination after another 
which organized with the avowed purpose of 
competing for a share of the big profits known 
to be realized. Competition became so great 
that the trust failed to pay dividends, and it 
has paid none since, though certain parties on 
the inside are understood to have manipulated 
the stock to their own profit. 


The Pooling Bill. 





The Patterson pooling bill is one of the most 
important measures pending in congress and 
is of especial interest to the railroad compa- 
nies. It is designed to repeal that provision of 
the interstate commerce act of 1887 which for- 
bids a railroad company to poolits earnings. 
The railroad companies attribute no small por- 
tion of their present misfortunes to the inter- 
state commerce law’s restriction against the 
pooling of earnings and insist that it encour- 
ages the cutting of rates, thereby impairing the 
earning capacity of the railroads. In case of 
the repeal of the restriction, the officers of the 
companies claim that they would be in a posi- 
tion to maintain rates and thereby increase 
their earnings. As the result of the solicita- 
tion of the railroad officers and the quiescence 
of the anti-railroad element, the house of rep- 
resentatives passed the Patterson pooling bill 
by a substantial majority and asthe senate is 
generally more favorably inclined toward cor- 
porate interests than the house, it was expect- 
ed that the measure would soon become law, 
bunt the path of the measure has been blocked 
by propositions to amend it and its fate is in 


doubt. The question whether pooling of earn- 
ings can be successfully carried out is as 


doubtful as the fate of the bill. 


The Middle States.—The New York forestry 
commission in its annual reports renews its 
recommendation for the purchase by the state 
of lands within the Adirondack ‘and Catskill 
forests. The commissioners state that not a 
tree, nor any timber, outside some dead or fall- 
en trees, has been cut on state land with their 
consent since the organization of the commis- 
sion 10 years ago. 

A Sherman (N Y) company has purchased 16 
of the largest creameries in Chautauqua and 
Cattaraugus counties and the adjoining coun- 
ties of northwestern Pennsylvania and will 
convert the milk of 9000 cows into butter. 

One result of the disgraceful proceedings at 
the Troy (N Y) polls something over a year 
aro is a bill before the legislature to reorgan- 
ize the police force of that city. 

The municipal league of Philadelphia has 
petitioned for a legislative investigation of 
charges of municipal corruption in that city. 
The city’s running expenses last year were 
over $35,000,000, an increase within a few years 
of 100 per cent. 

In response to a popular feeling that the cost 
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of bureaus and commissions has increased dis- 
proportionately to the service they perform, 
the New York senate has adopted a resolution 
providing for the appointment of a joint com- 
mittee to investigate the state departments, 
commissions and bureaus. 

Ward MeAllister, who died in New York 
city, last week Thursday, was a connoisseur in 
wines, a gourmet and an arbiter of elegance. 
His name was known to everybody within the 
portals of society, and his good oftices were 
sought by those who desired admission to the 
charmed circle, but the multitude never heard 
of him. The publication some years ago of his 
book Society ‘as [| Have Found It was followed 
by a ridicule which tarnished his prestige. 





Hundreds Lost in an Ocean Wreck.—The 
North German Lloyd steamship Elbe, bound 
from Bremen to New York, collided last week 
Wednesday, with a 
small steamer, the 
Crathie, 50 miles off 
Lowestoft, Suffolk 
county, eastern Eng- 
land. The passengers 
and crew of the Elbe 
numbered over 400, of 
whom 350 are believed 
to have perished The 
blame for the acci- 
dent apparently does 
not rest upon the ofti- 
cers of the Elbe, as 
the approaching craft 





was warned of the 

VON GOESSEL. Elbe’s presence by 
rockets. It did net change its course, how- 
ever, and the Elbe was unable to change 
its own before it was borne down upon. 
Capt von Goessel was at his post until 


the last and sank with his vessel. The Crathie 
sailed away without rendering assistance, its 
commander claiming that as the Elbe was not 
to be found after the collision he supposed it 
had continued its course; the Crathie, he said, 
was so badly injured that sinking was immi- 
nent. 





Congressional Progress.—The bill pledging 
the faith of the United States to the construc- 
tion of the Nicaragua canal has passed the sen- 
ate by avote of 31 to21. The vote was the ter- 
mination of a debate which has lasted since the 
present session of congress began. The ac- 
tion of the house committee on commerce in 
voting to report the original house Nicaragua 
canal bill instead of the senate bill, probably 
disposes of the chance of passing any canal 
bill at this session. 

While no positive action has been taken it is 
understood that the republicans in the senate 
are adverse to admitting to statehood the terri- 
tories of New Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma. 

The house has voted to repeal the differen- 
tial duty on sugar imported from Germany. 
It was this duty which has threatened to array 
Europe against the United States in a tariff 
war. 

A brawl in which Representative Breckin- 
ridge of Breckinridge-Polltard notoriety nearly 
came to blows with a fellow congressman was a 
recent diversion in the house of representa- 
tives. 


The President’s Currency Message.—In a mes- 
sage to last week President Cleve- 
land proposed that the secretary of the treas- 
ury be given authority to sell to any amount 
3 per cent 50-year bonds payable in gold, the 
proceeds to be used to get gold for the reserve 
or to retire the greenback and Sherman coin 
notes or both. President Cleveland suggests 
that the bonds bear such a lowrate of interest 
that they may be sold at their face value, with- 
out any objectionable premium, and that the 
denominations range as small as $20,so0 as to 
bring them easily within reach of the masses. 
A canvass of the senate shows that a majority 
of that body are opposed to the president’s 
plan. 


No Pacific Roads Legislation.—The Reilly 
funding bill is dead, the house having recom- 
mitted it to the committee on Pacific roads. 
The argument most effective in influencing 
members to vote against the bill was that its 
practical operation would be to relieve the 
railroads of the entire amount of the princi- 
pal of their debt to the government and re- 
quire them simply to pay asum equal to the 
interest thereon at 5 per cent calculated for a 
period of 50 years. The California legislature 


congress 


sent a resolution protesting against the pas- 
sage of the bill and recommending that in 
event of the United States being unable to col- 
lect its debt at maturity, the government op- 
erate the road 


Newfoundland Wants to Be Annexed.—An- 
nexation to the United States is being vigor- 
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ously agitated in Newfoundland where the re- 
cent commercial collapse has left business 
stagnant while hundreds of the poor people 
are dependent upon charity for existence. At 
present, throwing out the question of annexa- 
tion, the only outcome of Newfoundland’s dif- 
ficuities seems to be in surrendering its char- 
ter and becoming again a crown colony, al- 
lowing‘the English colonial oftice practically 
to regulate its affairs. But even in this case, 
nothing is gained but a temporary relief from 
the burden of public debt, for the people can- 
not hope, as a crown colony, to secure access 
to markets or hold out the promise vf large re- 
turns on the investment of capital that could 
not be gained or held out under their present 
and past political condition. 


The West and South.—The object of a free 


home league which met recently at Perry, 
Oklahoma, is to secure from congress free 


homes on the 6,000,000 acres of the strip which 
were opened to settlement in September, 1893. 

Claus Spreckels, the sugar king, now poses 
as an anti-monopolist. He desires to free Cali- 
fornia, he says, from the domination of one 
railroad (the Southern Pacific) and says that 
he and his sons will subscribe $700,000 for a 
competing railroad from San Francisco to 
some place in the San Joaquin valley. Spreck- 
els’ real motive, it is said, is to dictate lower 
freight rates for sugar. 

The last will and testament of James T. 
Fair, disposing. of property worth $20,000,000, 
was stolen from the oftice of the county clerk 
in San Francisco. The thief left no clew and 
it is said that possession of the document 
would be no advantage to the heirs. 


The Central Section.—The St Joseph (Mo) 
school board has decided that any pupil using 
cigarettes will be summarily expelled whether 
smoking on or off the school grounds. 

Nebraska’s relief commission is to be investi- 
gated by a legislative committee. It is aleged 
that numerous cars of food and clothing contrib- 
uted by other states are standing on the rail- 
road tracks in various parts of the state await- 
ing payment of freight charges. It is also said 
that the commission is too poorly organized to 
look after the work and that the railroads are 
holding back the cars of food and fuel until 
the appropriation of the legislature for freight 
becomes available. 

The South Dakota senate has passed the 
house bill for resubmission of the prohibitory 
law. Petitions signed by 6000 people from 31 
counties were read in the senate praying that 
the bill be defeated. 

The divekeepers in the vicinity of the sol- 
diers’ home in Milwaukee have become so bold 
in their operations and there have been so 
many complaints of robbery of old soldiers 
that Gov Wheeler of the home has asked Sher- 
iff Stanley for deputies to protect his men 
when pensions are paid. Many mysterious 
deaths have occurred, having every semblance 
of murder, but the police have been unable to 
convict suspected parties. 

Gov Nelson of Minnesota has been elected 
United States senator on the first ballot over 
Senator Washburn by a vote of 102to 36. Gov 
Nelson is an advocate of tariff reform and im- 
mensely popular among his countrymen, the 
Scandinavians. 





New England Gleanings.—A bill has been in- 
troduced into the Maine legislature providing 
that any person taking the Keely cure and re- 
maining sober for one year shall receive $50 
from the state. 

A biennial election amendment to the state 
constitution is again being agitated in Massa- 
chusetts. It is asserted that in 24 states and 
territories of the Union the governor was 
elected once in four years, in 22 once in two 
years, and in one state once in three years, 
while only Rhode Island and Massachusetts 
elect their governors every year. The expense 
of the annual election is from $150,000" to 
$300,000. 

A bill licensing the liquor traffic in that 
state and including a local option feature has 
been introduced in the New Hampshire house 
of representatives. One of its provisions 
makes the revenue derived from licenses ap- 
plicable partly to the public schools and partly 
to the support of the pé®r. New Hampshire’s 
present liquor law is 'prohibitory. 





Foreign Affairs.—Ex-Queen Liliuokalani has 
been arrested at Hawaii charged with treason, 
the authorities having evidence that she was 
implicated in the recent uprising. 

The encyclical of the pope is intended as a 
conciliatory document and in it bishops are 
exhorted to harmony. Leo voices his regard 
for America and American institutions, asks 
Catholics to give the church hearty submission 
and admonishes them to shun secret societies. 
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[Conclusion] 


Dr Izard. 


By Anna Katherine Green. 
{ Copyright, 1894.) 
Chapter 21. 

“Polly!’’ leaped simultaneously from the lips 
of her lover and from those of Dr Izard. But 
the one spoke in a sort of tender surprise and 
the other with a mixture of anger and con- 
straint. 

“Do not mind me,” she said. “I saw you 
coming here, and I felt that I ought to be pres- 
ent.” And the determination in her face 
startled those who had always regarded her as 
a petted child, Her father, who was the only 
person present who seemed at all at his ease, 
smiled and gave her a sarcastic bow. 

‘This is the first time you have honored me” 
he observed, and pushed a chair slightly for- 
ward. ‘*‘Women are proverbially fond of con- 
troversy ; why deny this very young girl, but 
most promising one, the privilege of hearing 
our little talk ?”’ 

The doctor, who perhaps saw more in this in- 
trusion than the others, hesitated for a mo- 
ment, with his brows lowered over his uneasy 
eyes, then he waved his hand as if dismissing 
a subject with which he was done, and with- 
out saying yea or nay to the appeal which had 
just been made to him, he cried out in a set 
and desperate voice: 

“TI have borne with this impostor long 
enough. I do not know who you are,” he con- 
tinued, pointing imperatively at the man be- 
fore him, ‘‘but that you are not Ephraim Earle 
is certain. Therefore you shall no longer en- 
joy Ephraim Earle’s rights, or profit by the 
money which was given to Polly for a very 
different purpose.”’ 

Earle, thus attacked, first raised his brows 
and then smiled suavely. “You would place 
an issue then,” he cried. ‘Very well, I’m 
ready. Why am I not Ephraim Earle, Dr 
Izard? You assert the fact, but that is not 
proving it. When we were young men to- 
gether, you were not wont to stop at asser- 
tion.’’ 

“We were never young men together. You 
are a stranger to the town; astranger to me. 
The letter which you wrote may deceive 
Polly, may deceive Clarke, may deceive every 
one else who reads but it does not deceive me. 
What is this new invention you failed to 
project? Tell us on thespot, or I will brand 
you as a wholesale deceiver up and down the 
town.” 

“J”? The man stammered, his bold effront- 
ery failing him for the moment. 

“Have you forgotten?’ sneered the doctor, 
seeming to grow taller and broader as his 
antagonist dwindled. ‘I expected you would 
hide behind that excuse. It is a convenient 
one. You have forgotten: well, we will let 
that pass and you shall tell me instead why 
your first one failed to operate the first time 
you tried to operate it.’’ 

“T will not,’’ shouted Earle, driven appar- 
ently to bay. ‘‘That it did fail, you remem- 
ber and so do I, but after 14 years devoted to 
every other subject but that, I am not going to 
try and pick up those'‘old threads again and 
explain to you every step by which I won suc- 
cess at last.’ 

“But I will wait,’’ suggested the doctor. 
“You shall not be hurried; there is nothing 
more important to be done in town just now.” 

“Tsn’t there? I think there is, Dr Izard. 
You have shown yourself my enemy ever 
since I came to Hamilton; but I have let it 
pass, as you have let my so-called imposture 
pass, for reasons that were satisfactory to me. 
I did not wish to stir up all grievances, but you 
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attack me and must expect to be yourself at- 
tacked. Of what complaint did Huldah Earie 
die? Answerme that! Or I will brand you 
for a —”’ 

“Hush!” The word sprang from Clarke, 
who had seen the doctor cower as if some aw- 
ful weight were about to be heaved upon him. 
‘Weigh your words, Mr Earle; for if you utter 
an untrue one you shall be brought to dearly 
rue it.” 

“T°will weigh them,” answered the other, 
growing taller in his turn as the doctor shrank 
before him. ‘‘Weigh them in the balance of 
this respected man’s innocence. Look at his 
whitening cheek, his trembling form! If he 
could mention the complaint which carried 
my wife away in the flower of her youth, do 
you think he would hesitate and turn pale be- 
fore her child? Or perhaps he has forgotten; 
it is 14 years ago and I myself have just taken 
refuge in that excuse, then why not he?” 

“O, God!” burst from Polly’s lips; ‘‘what 
horror is this ?”’ 

But the doctor goaded by this last sting had 
roused himself. ‘I have not forgotten,” said 
he, ‘‘I forget nothing; not even the slight dis- 
coloration which aiways disfigured Ephraim 
Earle’s left eye and which is absent from 
yours. But I do not know the exact cause of 
Mrs Earle’s death. I never knew. If you 
were her husband you would remember that I 
several times declared that I was working in 
the dark, and even after she was dead that I 
acknowledged myself to have failed in my 
diagnosis and that I wished you had called 
down physicians from Boston.”’ 

“O, I remember, but I was not deceived then 
by your humility, nor am I deceived by it now. 
I will have her body dug up. I will—’’ 

“O no! no!” shrieked Polly, thrusting out 
her hands before her eyes ‘‘I—cannot—bear~— 
this—I—I do not think the doctor can bear 
this. Look at him! He is not sane! He—” 

“Hush, Polly! I am sane enough,” came 
from the doctor with a sternness which was but 
the result of his overpowéring emotion. “IfI 
show agitation it is because dreadful memories 
have been awakened and because I must yet 
press hard against this most audacious man. 
Fellow, where do you think the money came 
from which you have been expending so freely 
to keep yourself out of jail?” 

“Ah, that is another small’ mystery with 
which I have thought it best not to concern 
myself.” But even while speaking he drew 
back, and a change passed over his bold coun- 
tenance. Looking at the doctor with a strange 
and lingering gaze, he darted toa small rack 
at the end of the hall, and tearing down a 
cloak and an old slouch hat, he thrust the one 
upon the doctor’s head and the other about his 
shrinking shoulders, then he drew back and 
surveyed him. Suddenly he struck his fore- 
head and a triumphant smile, which was not 
without an evil glare in it, lit up his features. 

“Of course!’’ he cried, “I might have known 
it! You arethe fellow who visited the Chi- 
cago hospital that night and who—”’ 

“And you are No13,’’ wasthe quick re- 
sponse; “the man given over for dead! Oh, I see 
how you came to be here. Rascal! Villain!” 

‘Doctor, allow me to return the compliment. 
Why did youuse such subterfuges to trans< 
ferafortuneinto my daughter’s hands? Was it 
from a good motive or because you felt yourself 
guilty of her parent’s death and so sought to 
make amends without awaking suspicion?” 

“T should have whispered ten thousand dol- 
lars into your ear, instead of one,’ mut- 
tered the doctor, lost in contemplation of the 
other’s duplicity. 

“T would have given no more sign for ten 
than for one,” answered Earle. ‘Remember, 
I had just heard an unknown sum bequeathed 
to my daughter, and the larger the hush 
money offered, the greater would the fortune 
have appeared.” 

Clarke, to whom these words were well-nigh 
unintelligible, consulted Polly’s countenance 
and seemed to question what she thought of 
them. But she was gazing at the doctor, won- 
der and repugnance in all her looks. 

**“O, do you mean that even this money is not 
all my own?, That it is not the gift of a stran- 
ger but has come in some incomprehensible 
way from him?”’ 

The doctor, stung by her tone, turned toward 
her, saw the slender finger pointing accusingly 
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at him, and drooped his head with a gesture ot 
despair. 

“Does it lose its value,’ he asked, ‘‘because 
it represents the total and privations of twenty 
busy years ?”’ 

“Does it represent nothing else?’’ she pro- 
tested. ‘“‘Why should you give money to me? 
See, [am become your questioner also!”’ 

“And rightfully. But 1 cannot give you my 
answer here. At your mother’s grave I will 
answer you, to-morrow, at the early hour of 
seven Come yourself, let your neighbors 
come, only see that one person is kept away. 
Years ago-I loved Grace Hasbrouck, and I 
would not have her the witness of my shame. 
Keep her away, Clarke! my task would be too 
difficult were she there.”’ 

Clarke, to whom this avowal was a revela- 
tion, stammered and bowed his head. Mr 
Earle softly smiled. 

“Then you avow—”’ he began. 

3ut the doctor turned upon him and thun- 
dered, “I avow nothing. I merely wish to 
prove to this town that you are an impostor, 
and I will do it to-morrow at 7 at Huldah 
Earle’s grave. You are a bold man and a 
quick one, and have learned your lesson well. 
But there is one thing before which you must 
succumb and that is the presence of the true 
Ephraim Earle.” 

“And you will produce that?” 

“T will produce that.” 

‘And in such haste ?’’ 

“Yes, in such haste.” 

There was something so astounding in this 
threat and in the resolve with which it was 
uttered that not only Clarke Unwin recoiled, 
but the hardy adventurer himself showed 
momentary signs of quailing. But he quick- 
ly recovered himself, and glancing at Polly, 
who stood clinging to Clarke, white as a 
wraith in her terror and amazement, cried 
aloud; ‘‘Now I know you fora madman. Be- 
ing Ephraim Earle myself, and innocent of 
any deeper crime than the one I have frankly 
acknowledged to you, I can afford to meet my 
double even at my poor wife’s grave. Doubt- 
less he will be a very good ‘semblance of my- 
self and my only wonder is that the doctor has 
not produced him sooner.” 

“Laugh, laugh!’ repeated the doctor in a 
terrible voice, “for to-morrow you will be in 
prison.”’ And stalking by them all, he pro- 
ceeded to the door where he paused to say in a 
voice whose solemn tones rung long in their 
ears. ‘‘Remember! to-morrow morning at 
seven in the churchyard.’’ And hé was gone. 

A silence which even the dazed adventurer 
dared not break, followed this startling exit. 
Then Polly, in a quavering voice murmured 
below her breath: ‘‘He is mad! I knew it be- 
fore I came here. Pray heaven that he has 
not been made so by crime.” 

At these words, so unexpected and so wel- 
come to the man whose position had been 
thus violently threatened, Earle lifted his 
head and cast a reassured look about him. 

“Stick to that, my daughter,’ he muttered, 
“stick to that; it is the only explanation of his 
conduct ;” and walking down the hall he 
added in a subdued tone, as he passed the 
hitherto unnoticed figure of a man standing in 
the back hall, ‘‘I will still have the five thou- 
sand dollars! Nothing that this madman can 
do will hinder that.”’ 


Chapter 22. 


It was fortunate that there was no serious 
sickness in Hamilton that night, for the new 
physician was out of town and Dr Izard inac- 
cessible. Ever since nightfall there had been 
a rush of people to the latter’s gate, the news 
having already spread far and wide that the 
doctor had lately shown signs of mania during 
which he had invited the whole town to come 
to the cemetery the following morning, there 
to witness, they scarcely knew what, but some- 
thing strange, something which would serve to 
turn the public mind against Ephraim Earle, 
whom he had once before, as all remembered, 
accused of being an impostor. But they found 
the gate»padlocked, and so were obliged to 
content themselves with hanging over the 
cemetery wall and catching what glimpses 
they could of the doctor’s light which shone 
clear but inhospitable from his open window. 
Not till the great clock struck twelve did the 
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curious crowd separate and straggle away to 
their respective homes. 

Meanwhile what was the doctor doing? We, 
who have penetrated more than once into his 
silent room, will do it once again and for the 
last time. We will not see much. The doc- 
tor, whose face shows change, but not so much 
as one would expect, sits at his table writing. 
The name of Grace is at the top of the page 
over which he bends, and the words are few 
beneath, but they seem to be written with his 
heart’s blood; for in signing them he gave 
vent to one _ irrepressible sob—he_ the 
man whose sternly contained soul had awed 
his fellow men for years and held all men and 
women and children back from him, as if his 
nature lacked sympathy for anything either 
weak or small. The night was far advanced 
when he folded this letter, directed it and 
laid it face upon hisdesk. But though he 
must have been weary, he cast no glance at 
the settle in the dim corner of the room, but 
began to arrange his effects, clear his drawers 
and put in order his shelves, as if preparing 
for the curiosity of other eyes thanthose which 
had hitherto rested so carelessly upon them. 

There was a fire lighted in the stove, and in- 
to this he thrust some papers and one or two 
insignificant objects which it seemed a strong 
effort to part from. As the blaze leaped up he 
cringed and partially turned away his head, 
but soon he was again amongst his belongings, 
touching some with a loving hand, others with 
a careless one, till the church clock, striking 
two, proclaimed that time was passing hur- 
riedly. At this reminder he dropped the book 
he had taken up and passed to the green door. 
It was locked, as usual, but he speedily undid 
the fastenings, and carrying a lamp with him, 
stepped through the opening, and up the spiral 
staircase. One of the steps creaked as he 
pressed it and he sighed as he heard the famil- 
iar sound, possibly because he did not expect 
to hearit again. When in the hall he set 
down the lamp, but soon took it up again and 
began visiting the rooms. They had always 
been well looked after and were neither un- 
sightly nor neglected in appearance, but they 
seemed to have a painful significance for him 
as he gazed, lamp in hand, from the open door- 
ways. In this one, his mother had stood asa 
bride, with her young friends around her, most 
of whom were laid away in the graveyard, 
which was never long absent from his 
thoughts. How he had loved to hear 
her tell about that night, and the dress 
which she wore and the compliments 
she received, and how it was the happiest 
night of her life, till he came—her little child 
—to make every night joyful. Ah, ifshe could 
have foreseen—if she had lived! But God was 
good and took her, and he of all his family 
was left to meet the doomful hour alone. In 
the room he now entered he had played as a 
boy, such merry plays, for he was a restless 
child and had a voice like a bell rung in the 
sunshine. Was that golden-haired, jovial lit- 
tle being who ran up and down these floors 
like mad and shouted till the walls rung again, 
but the earnest of himself as he appeared at 
this hour shuddering in the midnight darkness 
through the empty spaces of this great house? 
And this little nook here, the dearest and most 
sacred of all in his eyes,—could he bear to look 
at it with this crushing weight upon his heart 
and the prospect of to-morrow looming up in 
ghostly proportions before him, darkening ev- 
ery spot at which he gazed ? 

Yes. yes; for here, all that there has ever 
been of sweetness in his miserable life, all that 
there is of hope in that great world to come, 
centers and makes a holy air about him. Here 
she sat one day, one memorable, glorious day, 
with the sunshine rippling on her hair and 
that sweet surprise in her look which told him 
more plainly than the ‘faltering yes on her 
tongue that his presumptuous love was return- 
ed and that life henceforth promised to be a 
paradise to him. Ah, ah, and he had not been 
satisfied! He must needs be a great physi- 
cian too; greater than any of those about him, 
greater than the great lights of Boston and 
New York and so—but away with those 
thoughts; itis not morning vet, and this night 
shall be given up-to sweeter memories and 
‘nore sacred farewells. 

Stooping he knelt where she had sat, and put 
his hands together as in childhood’s days, and 
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prayed, perhaps for the first time in years; 
prayed as if his mother was overhearing him. 
Did he pray alone? Was not she praying too, 
in that shabby little room of hers so unworthy 
of her beauty and yetso hallowed by her 
resignation and her love? 

Ah, yes, she was praying there to-night, but 
what would she be doing there to-morrow? He 
uttered a cry as the thought stung him, and 
springing passionately to his feet, went on and 
on, avoiding but one place in the whole hduse 
and that was where a little door led down to 
the cellar, at the side of the spiral staircase. 
When all was done he paused and said his last 
farewell. Who would walk these lonely halls 
after he had vanished from them? Upon whom 
would these mirrors look, and in whose hearts 
would the mystery of this place next impress 
itself? There was no prophet present to lift 
the veil, and drooping his head the doctor de- 
scended the stairs and betook himself again to 
his desolate den. 

The stars were shining brightly over the 
graveyard as he reseated himself at this desk. 
There were no signs of advancing morning 
yet; and he could dream, dream yet that he 
was young again and that Grace’s voice was in 
his ear and her tender touch on his arm, and 
that life was all innocence and hope, and that 
yon loud resounding clock, too loud for guilty 
men, rang with some other sound than that of 
death, doom and retribution. 

Letting his head fall forward to his hands, he 
sat while the dreary hours moved on, but when 
the clock struck six, then he raised his fore- 
head and facing the churchyard waited for the 
first coming streaks of light. And sitting so 
and waiting so, we get our last glimpse of him 
before the hubbub and turmoil of the day set 
in, with the curious gaping crowd on the high- 
way and the group among the graves, asking 
why the doctor had not come out, and why the 
sexton was the first to appear on the scene and 
why he bore a pick-ax and a spade and looked 
as solemn as if he were going to dig a grave for 
the dead. ; 

Seven o’clock had not struck, but Ephraim 
Earle was there, and Clarke and little Polly, 
crouching in terror behind her mother’s tomb; 
and a physician was there, too, summoned 
from Wells by Earle, some said, that there 
might be a competent person on hand to look 
after the doctor should he prove to be, as more 
than one person intimated, the madman he ap- 
peared; and Dr Sunderland was there, the 
good minister; and Mr Crouch, who had had 
Polly’s matters in charge, and everyone but the 
true Ephraim Earle whom the doctor had 
promised to produce. 

But then it was not yet seven, and Dr Izard 
had said seven; and when the hour did at last 
strike, then every peering eye and straining 
ear became instantly aware that his door had 
opened and that he stood on the doorstep cold 
and silent, but alone. 

“Where is the true Ephraim Earle you talk- 
ed about? You promised to bring him here! 
Let us see him,” shouted a voice, and the 
whole crowd that was pushing and elbowing 
its way into the graveyard echoed as with one 
voice: “Let us see him! let us see him!” 

The doctor, perfectly unmoved, stepped 
down from the threshold and came toward 
them quietly, but with a strange command in 
his manner. “I shall keep my word,” said he, 
and turned to the sexton. ‘Dig!’ he cried, 
and pointed to a grave at his feet. 

“Wretch! madman!” screamed Earle, 
“‘would you desecrate my wife’s grave? What 
do you mean by such a command ?” 

“You threatened to do this yourself but yes- 
terday,’’ the doctor returned, “and why do 
you hesitate to have it done now?” And he 
again cried to the hesitating sexton, “Dig!” 
and the man, understanding nothing, but driv- 
en to his work by the doctor’s fierce eye and 
unfaitering lip, set himself to the task. 

*“O what is he going to show us? Do not, do 
not let him go on,’’ moaned Polly. “I own this 
man to be my father; why, why do you let this 
terror go on before our eyes ?”’ 

“This man whom you are ready to own as 
your father has called me the murderer of his 
wife,’’ retorted the doctor, “I can only refute 
it by showing him the contents of this grave. 
Go on!” he commanded, with an imperative 
gesture to the sexton, “or I will take the spade 
into my own hands.” 
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“Ah, he has done that once before!’’ mut- 
tered Polly. “He is mad! Do you not see it 
in his eyes?” 

The doctor, whose face had the aspect of 
marble, but who otherwise was quite like him- 
self in his best and most imposing mood, 
turned upon Polly as she said this, and smiled 
as only the broken-hearted can smile when con- 
fronted by a pitiful jest. 

“Ts there is a physician here ?’’ he demanded, 
“Ah, I see Dr Brotherton. You are in good 
time, I assure you, doctor. Feel my pulse and 
lay your hand on my heart and answer if you 
think I have my wits about me and know what 
I say when I declare that only by investigat- 
ing this grave can the truth be known.” 

“T do not. need to do either, doctor. I know 
asane man when I see him,and I must ac- 
knowledge that there are few saner than you.” 

A flush for the first time crept into Ephraim 
Earle’s hardy cheek; he shifted restlessly on 
his feet and his eyes fell with something like 
secret terror upon the hole that was fast wid- 
ening at his feet. 

“T believe you two are in league,” he cried; 
“but if Dr Izard can prove himself innocent of 
the charges I have made against him, why, he 
is welcome to do so, even at the cost of my 
most sacred feelings.’ 

‘“‘When you strike the coffin, let me know,” 
said the doctor to the sexton. At these words 
a dreadful hush settled over the whole assem- 
blage, in which nothing could be heard but the 
sound of a spade. Suddenly the sexton, who 
was by this time deep in the hole he was mak- 
ing, looked up. : 

“T have reached it,’’ he said. 

The doctor drew in his breath and turned 
livid for a moment, then he cast a strange look 
away from them all across the deserted town 
and seeming to gather strength from some- 
thing he saw there, he motioned the sexton to 
continue, while he said aloud and with steady 
emphasis: 

“This man who confronts you at my side is 
not Ephraim Earle, because Ephraim Earle 
lies buried here,” and scarcely waiting for the 
anxious cries of astonishment evoked by these 
words to subside, he went rapidly on to say: 
“Fourteen years ago he died by my hand on 
this spot and was buried by me in this grave. 
God forgive me that I have kept this deed a 
secret from you so long.” 

The tumult which took place at this avow- 
alwas appalling. Men and women pushed 
and struggled till the foremost nearly fell into 
the grave. Polly shrieked and fell back into 
the arms of Clarke, while he who had been 
called Earle shrunk all at once together and 
looked like the impostor he was. Dr Izard 
alone retained his self-possession, the self-pos- 
session of despair. 

“List,” he now cried, awing that tumultuous 
mass into silence by the resonant tones of his 
voice and the gesture which he made toward 
the now plainly to be seen coffin. “It was not 
a@ predetermined murder. I was young, am- 
bitious, absorbed in my profession and eager 
to distinguish myself. His wife’s case was a 
strange one. It baffled me; it bafiled others. I 
could see no reason for the symptoms she dis- 
played, nor for the death she died. You know 
the truth ; to sound the difficulty and make my- 
self strong against another such a case was but 
the natural wish of so young and ambitious a 
man ; but when I asked Ephraim for the privi- 
lege of an autopsy he denied it to me, with 
words that stung and inflamed me till what 
had become a common instinct became an over- 
mastering passion, and I determined that I 
would know the truth concerning her com- 
plaint if I had to resort to illegal and perhaps 
unjustifiable means. Her grave—you are 
standing by it—was made near, very 
near my office, and when the mound 
was cleared and the mourners had 
departed, my way looked so plain before 
me that I do not think Iso much as hesitated 
at the decision I had formed, dreadful as it 
may seem to you now. When midnight came, 
—and it was a dismal night, the blackest of 
the year,—I stole out into this spot and began 
my unhallowed work. I had no light, but I 
needed none, and strange as it may seem, I 
reached the coffin hd in an hour, and stooping 
down began to wrench it open, when suddenly 
Iheard a step, then a murmur and then a 











short, fierce cry. The husband had suspected 
me and was there to guard his dead. 

“Leaping from the grave, I confronted him 
and a short, wild struggle ensued. He had 
thrown himself upon me in anger, and I, with 
the natural instinct of self-preservation, raised 
my spade and struck him, how surely I did not 
know at the moment. But when silence fol- 
lowed the struggle and a dull thud shook the 
ground at my feet, I began to realize what I 
had done, and throwing myself upon the pros- 
trate body, I laid my hand upon the heart and 
my cheek to the fast-chilling lips. No action 
kn the one, no breath upon the other; Ephraim 
Earle was dead, and I, his murderer, stood 
with his body at my feet beside his wife’s 
wide-opened grave. 

“T had never known terror till that hour, but 
as I rose to my feet, comprehending as it were 
in an instant all that lay before me if his dead 
body was found at my door, the subtleness of 
the criminal entered into me and springing 
back into the grave I tore poor Huldah’s 
corpse from its last resting place, thrust into it 
her husband’s scarce cold body and pushed 
down the lid. Then I shoveled in the earth 
and when all was done, I carried her poor re- 
mains into the house and buried them beneath 
the cellar floor, where they are still lying. 
And now you know my crime, and now you 
know my punishment. Three months ago this 
man came into town and announced himself 
as Ephraim Earle, and marking the havoc he 
has made with the happiness of our innocent 
Polly, I have felt myself driven step by step to 
make this dreaded avowal. Now look into 
this grave for yourselves, and see if all that I 
have told you is not true.”’ 

And they did look, and though I need not 
tc} you what they saw, there was no more 
talk in Hamilton of any lack of sanity on Dr 
Izard’s part, nor did any man or woman there- 
after ever hail the adventurer again by the 
name of Ephraim Earle. 

When the first horror was over and people 
could look about them once more, the doctor’s 
voice was heard for the last time. 

“When this man—who, as you see, would 
like to escape from this place, but cannot— 
came with his bravado inte town, I told Polly 
that before she accepted his assertions as true, 
she should exact from him some irrefutable 
proof of his identity, and mentioned the medal 
which had been given to her father by the 
French government. This was because the 
medal had not been found after his disappear- 
ance, and I thought it must have been upon 
his person when he was thrust into the grave. 
But to my horror and amazement, this fellow 
was able to produce it, where found or if discov- 
ered by him I cannot tell. But he has never 
given evidence of having the money which ac- 
companied the medal. Search, then, my 
friends, and see if it cannot be found among 
this dust, and if it can give it to Polly, whom I 
have in vain endeavored to recompense for 
this loss, which was involuntary on my part 
and which has always been to me one of the 
most unendurable features of my crime.’’ 

A cry of surprise, @ shout of almost incredu- 
lous joy, followed this suggestion, and Mr 
Crouch held up to a sight a discolored, almost 
indistinguishable pocket book, which some 
one had had the courage to pull out of the cof- 
fin. Then another voice, more solemn and 
methodical than any which had yet spoken, 
called out: ‘Let us kneel and give thanks to 
God, who remembers the fatherless and re- 
stores to the orphan her rightful patrimony.” 

But another voice shriller and more impera- 
tive still, put a stop to this act of devotion. 

“Dr Izard has confessed his sins, and now 
let the impostor confess his. Who are you, 
man, and how does it come that you know all 
our ways and the whole history of this town ?” 
And lawyer Crouch shook the would-be Earle 
by the arm and would not let him go till he 
answere@. 

“T am’’—the old bravado came back, and the 
fellow for a moment looked quite reckless and 
handsome. ‘‘Ask Tilly Unwin whol am,” he 
suddenly shouted, breaking into a great laugh. 
“Don’t you remember Phil Prescott, all you 
gray-beards? You used to hustle with me 
once for a chance at her side at singing school 
and dance; but you won’t hustle any longer, I 
am ready to swear; the lady’s beauty is not 
worth it now.’ And with this unseemly jest 
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he whirled about on one heel and gave his arm 
to aslim, light-complexioned young man whom 
few had noticed, but who at no time had stepped 
far away from his side. 

The cry of ‘Phil! It is Phil, the scapegoat 
who was said to be dead a dozen years ago,” 
followed him out of the yard, but he heeded 
nobody ; his game was over, and his last card, 
a black one, had been played. 

And Dr Izard? When they thought of him 
again, he was gone; where no one knew, nor 
did it enter the heart of any there to follow him. 
One person, a tall, heavily draped woman, who 
had not entered the graveyard, but who had 
stood far down the street all that dreadful 
hour, gazing across the meadows toward the 
river, thought she saw his slight form pass 
between her and those dismal banks, but she 
never rightly knew, forin her mind’s eye she 
was always beholding him, nor did the vision 
pass with this day, but abode with herto the 
day that knows no waking. 


OUR LIBRARY CORNER. 


Bread from Stones. 
DR PETER COLLIER. 








It seems somewhat remarkable that an 
American publisher should feel called upon to 
go abroad for a treatise, as a Philadelphia pub- 
lishing house has done, in order to bring again 
to the attention of the American farmer a sub- 
ject which has been so thoroughly exploited, 
vith a degree of ignorance fully equal to that 
exhibited by the German author of this book, 
Julius Hensel. 

The publishers of this remarkable work 
must have been unaware that a quarter of a 
century ago the efticacy of stone meal had been 
fully set forth in this country by the manufactur- 
ers and advocates of the ‘‘Grafton Mineral Fer- 
tilizer,’’ which was as they stated, ‘“‘the pulver- 
ized ore from the vein of the Grafton gold 
mine,’’ and in behalf of which numerous testi- 
monials were printed showing this fertilizer 
to be “‘valuable for cleaning knives and other 
things,’’ for vines, etc, though ‘‘much better ef- 
fects are observed from its application where 
mixed with the suds from the weekly wash- 
ing’’; also “for destroying insects and ver- 
min’’; also ‘‘an excellent article for cleaning 
glass and paint’’; also a ‘“‘sure death to striped 
bugs,’’ and ‘‘an excellent substitute for Bristol 
brick, ete.” 

But even at that early day a rival for public 
favor sprang up known as the “Stevens ferti- 
lizer,’’ also “‘inineral,’’ with numerous testi- 
monials showing its equal value with the Graf- 
ton, but in addition it was declared ‘‘a success 
as a disinfectant and deodorizer,”’ also when 
‘‘mixed with wood ashes in the leach making 
the best soft soap,’’ while “for neutralizing the 
poison of the ivy” its “solution in boiling 
water”’ or “‘its application as a poultice effect- 
ed a perfect cure in three hours.” 

It will be seen from the above 
Hensel and his ‘‘Stone Meal’ is simply no- 
where in competition with what has been 
known in this country for twenty-five years 
back, but it must make our good friend, Mr 
Andrew H. Ward, green with envy to see this 
foreigner coming in with his ground rock and 
supplanting Mr Ward’s salt cake and waste 
lime, or “‘ammonia alkali,’’ as he terms it. It 
would be unjust to the author not to quote a 
few of his statements to which exception is 
taken, and therefore I present a few with brief 
comment: 

Upon p 14 he says “birches, beeches and oaks 
grow to gigantic size on bare rocks of granite 
and porphyry.’’ Certainly nature manages 
these matters far better, or different at least, in 
Europe, for I am confident that in no spot up- 
on this entire hemisphere is this phenomenon 
found except in the case of Noah’s Ark trees 
set out upon a marble top table by a child at 
Christmas time. 

Again, p 12, he says that “the wood in the 
trunk of trees contains no nitrogen at all,’ a 
statement which does not appear to be con- 
firmed by analysis. 

Again as illustrating his logical accuracy, 
he says upon p 14 “It is manifest that if the 
soil were the proper source of nitrogen, the 
roots, being in immediate contact with the soil, 
ought at least to show as much nitrogen as the 
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parts above ground.” A very remarkable con- 
clusion. 

- The devout character of the author is so fre. 
quently manifest that one turns to the ‘title 
page again and again to see whether we are 
not indebted to some retired clergyman, whose 
science is rather cloudy, for this volume, as for 
example upon p 17 where he says: ‘As the 
source of the potash and the soda for the sugar 
beets, we can only consider the field-spar, 
which, thanks to God, is still contained to a 
certain degree in the soil, while the nitrogen is 
furnished by the atmosphere.’’ Would it de- 
stroy our author’s faith to find soils practical- 
ly deficient in potash and soda? 

Upon p 32 he says that ‘‘chlorine is not found 
in wheat, rye, barley, oats, millet, buckwheat, 
linseed, apples, pears, plums, gooseberries, 
acorns, chestnuts, nor in the wood of any for- 
est trees.’’ Is our author sure that a careful 
search by a competent chemist has ever failed 
to find this element in either of the substances 
he mentions, or in fact in any of the thousand 
other vegetables known? 

Upon p 23 he says that “potassa and soda 
may even be wholly lacking in a plant and 
they may be entirely replaced by lime and mag- 
nesia.’’ The italics are the authors. <A single 
analysis seeming to establish that statement 
would be welcomed by thousands of agricul- 
tural chemists. The author adds in reference . 
to this remarkable statement that ‘this fact is 
not as yet found in any work,” and my own 
reading quite agrees with what he says, for I 
feel quite certain that no other book exists in 
which such statement can be found, but it is 
almost laughable to see what the author offers 
as proof: namely, that in the neighborhood of 
amarble quarry where he found “dandelions 
wearing their downy crown” with “thick high 
flower-stalks which could be broken like glass 
into pieces.”’ 

[t seems astonishing that, as one will find by 
referring to pp 24 and 25, the brittleness of the 
flower stems is absolutely the only evidence 
presented for the conclusion that “This ex- 
treme example convinces us that the alkaline 
earths (lime and magnesia) may really replace 
the alkalies (potassa and soda) in the building 
up of plants.’’ One can imagine perhaps how 
Mr Andrew H. Ward must feel in seeing his 
province so ruthlessly invaded. 

After the above one only smiles to read that 
“Potassa makes pliable and soft, .and lime 
makes hard and brittle,’ that ‘‘potassa makes 
supple, but lime makes tough and awkward,” 
or that “this (the drinking of lime water) was 
an essential reason why Winkelreid in 1386 
at Sempach, could with his strong-boned arms 
hold a whole dozen of lances of the knights, 
and 1400 Swiss could win the victory over 6000 
Austrians who were fed on meat, wine and 
flour, and this despite their 4000 horsemen in 
armor.”’ 

While our author is here-and there spoken 
of as a chemist, this charge cannot hold, for he 
says, P 28, that ‘the calcareous ingredients of 
wine are precipitated during the fermentation 
as tartar,’’ though this is news to thousands 
who are not chemists; but what does our au- 
thor care as to the composition of the deposits 
of the wine casks? He is contrasting potash 
and lime, hence he says the absence of lime 
causes ‘‘the esprit of the French, the Austrian 
good nature, the artistic inspiration of the 
wine-drinking Italians. But like a stonewall 
in the battie stand the Pomeranian potato- 


eating grenadiers, etc, etc.’” Of course it is 
unfortunate for our author’s argument that 


potatoes are generally counted with reason as 
a vegetable rich in potash, but it is hardly 
worth while, after what we have already quot- 
ed from his pages, to take issue with him upon 
so trifling a matter. 

It may be well to mention that the eminent 
professor of agricultural science at Darmstadt, 
Dr Paul Wagner, has incurred the enmity of 
our author by declaring his stone meal ‘a 
gross swindle,’ and it may be a comfort tothe 
the young man, mentioned upon p 48, who 
echoed the views of Dr Wagner and was fined 
by a country judge, that among the many who 
endorsed the Grafton mineral fertilizer, al- 
ready mentioned, was a country judge from 
New Hampshire and a college professor in 
Vermont, so that this youth with the courage 
of his convictions need not despair at his treat, 
ment in a German court. Chemists are made 
and vot born. 











A Valentine. 


A. L. CROWELL. 


A dainty little maid thou art, 
With pansy eyes 

That tell me of a loving heart 
Where thoughts arise, 

All grave and sweet and brave and true 
And ofttimes gay, 

As dear-faced pansies quaff the dew 
And greet the day. 


Dear, should a thought of me find space 

Amid the rest, 
I pray thee, bid it grow apace. 

hus am I blest. 

Ah! Pansy-eyes, look into mine, 

What dost thou see? 
A wish to be thy Valentine 

And “love to thee.” 

; Se 


A Valentine Party. 


ANNA HINRICHS. 


Go Valentine! 

Bear to my good friend this message for me: 
“[ wish thy bright presence on Thursday eve. 
Come thou as a phantom, silent and white, 
Sheet and mask—or a pillow case will cdo; 
Thou shalt unravel the queer ‘web of fate,’ 
And learn what Dame Destiny means with 

thee!” 


The “lottery of hearts’? is a leading feature 
ofa modern party in honor of his mischief, 
Saint Valentine. The names of the fair maids 
are written on slips of paper and placed ina 





HEART DESIGN, FROM WHICH STARTS THE ‘‘WEB 
OF FATE.”’ 

covered box. The slips are then drawn, hap- 

hazard, by the waiting admirers. The blush- 

ing beauty, representative of the name on the 

slip, is Valentine to the lucky knight making 

the draw. 

Does milady wish to give a valentine party 
unique and original? To be sure! Then she 
will send heart-shaped missives on which are 
daintily penned the lines given at the opening 
of this chapter. She bids her guests array 
themselves as phantoms, speechless and mask- 
ed, and asks them to unravel the ‘‘web of fate.” 
Suspended beneath the folding door or arch- 
Way are two enormous hearts of pasteboard, 
arranged as shown in the illustration. One is 
of tlaming red the other of a hue less intense. 
The two hearts are pierced together with an 
arrow, also of pasteboard. The arrow is join- 
ed and firmly glued in place on the back side 
of the hearts. The arrow must be of gold. 
Why? Because Cupid’s golden shaft attracts 
love; his leaden missile repels. Suppose, 
then, the god of love to in merry 
Make his powerful weapon of golden 
In gilt lettering inscribe the words: 

“IT had Cupid these two hearts entwine, 
That I might be your valentine.” 

Underneath the word Valentine cut a circn- 
lar hole through which are drawn all of the 
threads weaving the ‘“‘web of fate.”’ Each 
phantom takes one of these strings, carefully 


mood. 
luster. 


be 
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following it upinits intricate course from door, 
window, picture, mantel, stairway, etc, until 
it reveals to him his destiny, as told on the 
mystic roll at its end. These threads are of 
pretty colored twine, but one of each color. 
Obviously the hostess must know the sex of 
her very material phantoms, to avoid a tangle 
in this interesting web, and glaring inconsis- 
tencies of destinies. This difticulty is easily 
overcome by assigning the dark tints to the 
sterner spirits, the delicate colors to the gen- 
tler ghosts. 

Now for the mysterious rolls. These are of 
heavy paper, 6 by 9 inches, or even larger. 
They are rolled ard tied with a ribbon, very 
like the blue-zoned trophy of the college grad- 
uate. The ‘‘fate,’’ ‘“‘mission’’ or ‘“‘destiny”’ 
written on each of these rolls, is of course in a 
highly humorous vein. Indeed, each should 
be so comical that its reading will provoke 
much mirth. Should milady lack originality 
in this line, she can greatly lessen the task by 
giving each of the masculine spooks the same 
fate, something as follows: For Mr C. W. 
Blank, say: ‘“Wouldst thou know the name of 
thy adored one, thy better half that is to be? 


Verily! oh man, thou’rt most curious. But 
hark thee! Assure as are rain and sunshine; 
as sure as are death and taxes,so surely do I 


give thee her name.—Mrs C. W. Blank.” 
The ridiculous prelude is readily changed in 
each case; the idea being to prefix ‘‘Mrs”’ to 
each man’s name, in giving the name of his fu- 
ture spouse. 

The rolls are not to be opened and read until 
all have been traced or found. Each, upon dis- 
closing his destiny, unmasks, and discards his 
spectral raiment. The lady first finding her 
“destiny” is rewarded with a heart-shaped pin- 
cushion. This is a dainty affair consisting. of 
three little hearts in deepening tones of pink 
satin, tied together with tiny bows. A cluster 
of violets or other small posies nestles in the 
center. The gentleman’s prize is a blotter. A 
design, apropos, is a large heart, decorated 
with an outline sketch in india ink. A sug- 
gestive subject is a cupid at the anvil, temper- 
ing his arrows. Underneath are the words: 

“Love is in the air, 
srushed with the kiss of rustling wings.” 
can print any 
and dispense 


If milady cannot draw, she 
pretty verse in gilt lettering, 
with Cupid at his work. 

Amusing souvenirs are conversation hearts, 
in pairs, to be sure. The hearts are cut of 
bristol board, with the questions and answers 
printed in gilt lettering. The questions may 
be impudent and personal as, ‘‘Will you be my 
Valentine?’’ “Name the happy day!’’ Or the 
question may be a conundrum, the answer, its 
solution. Forexample: ‘‘How do physicians 
pronounce v-a-s-e-l-i-n-e?’’ ‘‘They pronounce 
it harmless!”’ “If all of the presidents were 
placed in a continuous line, how far would 
they reach?’’ ‘‘From Washington to Cleve- 
land!”” “What does _ he-a-rta-che, spell?’ 
“Heart-ache!”’ 

More elaborate, though less entertaining, 
souvenirs are in the shape of cracker pin- 
cushions. The heart-shaped foundation is cut 
of pasteboard, faced with scented sheet wad- 
ding and covered with vari-colored satin by 
whipping over and over along the edge. Most 
effective color combinations are extreme tints 
of asingle color. To illustrate: Deep red is 
faced with pale pink; navy blue with baby 
blue; hunter’s green with sea-foam green; 
seal brown with pale yellow; royal purple 
with heliotrope, and so on. , 

a eer 


A Novel Footstool._The accompanying 
sketch suggests a very odd, pretty footstool 
that resembles its upholstered and bright-color- 
ed brothers only in the duty which it performs. 
It is simple in construction and requires but 
an ordinary skill with tools. The bits of balls 
can be obtained by the dozen at a furniture 
house. As the sketch indicates, the rest of the 
making is plain enough, neatness and patience 
being the only requisites beside the wood. 
The prettier the wood and its graining, the 
better, of course. Red oak or cherry in its 
natural color would make a handsome stool, 
and there are a score of other woods almost as 
good. Let the top piece, especially, have a 
fine, beautiful grain, as that is most conspicu- 
ous. The edge is heavily beveled, as shown in 
the illustration. The top may, if desired, be 





covered with plush or some other suitable 
fabric, slightly cushioned. In this case the 
little stool is rather more serviceable but sacri- 





A PRETTY FOOTSTOOL. 
fices a little of its value from an artistic stand- 


point. Ifthe polished surface of the uncover- 
ed stool becomes marred and scratched, it is 
not a difficult matter to sandpaper it a little 
and repolish it. 





What a Man Admires. 


M. P. L. 





A man admires a well shod and well gloved 
woman. 

He admires a becoming rather than a showy 
headgear on a woman. 

He likes, and is very apt to love, one who 
sets him at ease, makes him satisfied with 
himself. 

He usually thinks the woman all that is ad- 
mirable who flatters him judiciously. 

No one ever met a man who in his heart did 
not prefer a woman should know how to make 
good things to tickle his palate rather than 
pound a piano or paint china. 

He admires a thoroughly charming hostegs. 

He likes a good feminine listener. 

He admires a lovable, womanly woman as 
much as ever, and always will. 





A Swinging Writing Table. 





The illustration shows a convenient attach- 
ment for those who use a chair sometimes for 
writing and sometimes for reading or other 
purposes. The construction is very plainly 
shown in the drawing. It only remains to be 





said that the whole affair may be of home man- 
ufacture, except the iron work, which ought to 
be within the powers of even an ordinary 
blacksmith. The little rail on top is of brass, 
passing through brass supports which can be 
had at hardware stores. 
ices sstallatcinenmeme 

Correct Note Paper.—For all occasions pure 
white vellum is the best note paper touse. A 
plentiful supply of dainty note paper is essen- 
tial to every well-equipped desk. It should 
match in color and design the writing paper 
used, but should be at least two sizes smaller. 
These small sheets are convenient in acknowl- 
edging informal invitations and writing notes. 
Mourning stationery is not so/ conspicuous as 
of old. The black border has grown much 
narrower.—[Mary Porter Langley. 





Horrid Mud Spatters will appear, no matter 
how high one holds one’s skirts. To let the 
mud dry and then brush it off is the best way 
to do with woolen dresses, but something more 
is necessary for silk. Mud stains silk, and the 
only way to remove the spots is to brush the 
goods thoroughly and spenge with alcohol. 





The Rose Collar is the newest thing in fancy 
neck adornments. It is made of artificial pink 
roses sewed closely on a pink silk cape about 
eight inches deep. A ruche of pink crepe 
stands up around the neck and falls in stole 
ends to the waist in front. 








THE GOOD COOK. 


Farmers’ Fare in Winter. 


MARY 8. STELSON. 

The materials are at hand for a tempting 
variety of menus. By giving a little time to 
the planning of the meals, a variety may be 
furnished as easily as the monotonous round 
of buckwheat cakes, boiled potatoes and fried 
pork. The following are a few of the dishes 
which are nutritious, and do not 
require too much time in their preparation: 

sreakfast Dishes: Fried corn mush, codfish 
cakes, parsnip fritters. graham mush, with 
apples, corn ‘‘ slappers,”’ egg toast, fried apples, 
breakfast ‘pots itoes, hominy, hash, scrappie. 


seasonable, 


Dinner: Bean soup, creamed bacon, pot 
roast of beef, potato chowder, chicken stew 
with dumplings, potatoes baked with meat, 


diced turnips, escalfoped onions, steamed corn 
bread, creamed carrots, pioneer johnny cake, 
Indian suet pudding, brown betty, apple short- 
cake. 

Supper: Cream omelet, potato stew, pota 
toes with ham, tomato toast, boiled salt pork 
(cold), pressed veal, ginger cakes, sponge cake. 

Nearly every housekeeper will have recipes 
for preparing the foregoing dishes, but for 
some of them I have recipes which are espe- 
cially good, and these I will give. 

Parsnip Fritters —To half a dozen boiled, 
mashed parsnips, add two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, two beaten eggs, and a little pepper and 
salt. Form into little cakes and brown in 
butter. 

Graham Mush.—Stew apples, either green or 
dried, until soft enough to be mashed fine 
with a spoon, sweeten, add water to make 
plenty of juice, and thicken with graham flour 
as for plain mush. Serve with cream. 

Corn ‘‘ Slappers.’’-—One quart of creamy sour 
milk, scant teaspoonful of saleratus, one 
beaten egg, pinch of salt, and one tablespoon- 
ful of wheat flour. Then make with cornmeal 
the thinnest batter you can manage to turn on 
the griddle, which should be very clean and 
well greased. Drop in small cakes. 

Breakfast Potatoes——Cook thin slices of 
peeled potatoes in so little salted water that it 
will be evaporated when the potatoes are done, 
add pepper, butter, a little sweet cream and 
more salt if necessary. Serve hot. 

Scrapple.—Boil a well-cleaned pig’s head in 
plenty of water for four or five hours, until the 
meat will slip easily from the bones, take out 
the meat, remove the bones, chop the meat 
fine and return to the liquor from which the 
fat has been skimmed, season highly with pep- 
per, salt, and sage if liked, add cornmeal til 
the consistency of mush; cook slowly for an 
“hour or more, pour in pans and set in a cool 
place. This will answer in place of meat, is 
nice sliced and fried. Instead of a pig’s head, 

‘a ‘meaty ”’ beef bone may be boiled. 

Bean Soup.—Soak dried beans over night, 
parboil, and then boil until soft. Press through 
@ sieve and return to the kettle, salt and pep- 
per to taste, and thin with sweet cream or 
milk with a generous slice of butter. Serve 
with squares of fried bread. 

Potato Chowder.—Cut 4 1b of salt pork into 
thin slices, fry slowly for a féw minutes, then 
add four or five large onions sliced, cook slow- 
ly tilla light brown. Place a layer of sliced 
potatoes in a stew kettle, then a layer of pork 
and onions, and dredge well with pepper, flour 
and a little salt. Repeat the layers until pork 
and onion are used, then add perhaps three 
pints of water, let come slowly to a boiling 
point and simmer slowly 40 minutes. <A cup 
of sweet cream and some rolled crackers may 
be added just before serving. 

Diced Turnips.—Pare, slice, cut in dice an 
inch square, boil in as little salted water as 
possible, add one tablespoon of sugar to a quart 
of turnip® When boiled dry, add a few spoon- 
fuls of sweet cream and a beaten egg. 

Corn Bread.—Two cups of corn meal, one cup 
of white flour, a scant half cup of molasses, 
teaspoonful of soda sifted through the white 
flour. Add sour milkto make a batter. Steam 
24 hours without stopping or uncovering. 

Pioneer Johnnycake.—Over two cups of corn 
meal sprinkle a teaspoonful of salt and two 
teaspoonfuls of sugar, and add boiling water 
until & thick batter is formed. Pour this into 
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a thick-bottomed frying pan which has been 
well rubbed with fat pork or beef suet, and in 
which is a little meited butter. Cover and 
bake slowly 20 minutes, turn with a pancake 
turner and bake 10 minutes longer. 

Cream Omelet.—Mix smoothly with a cupful 
of sweet cream a tablespoonful of flour, add 
three well-beaten eggs and a pinch of salt. 
Pour into a thick-bottomed spider which has 


been well greased; when the mixture has 
thickened, but not hardened, fold one half 
over the other with a pancake turner, slip 


upon a warm platter and serve at once. 

Potatoes with Hain.—Mash half a dozen boiled 
potatoes with four tablespoonfuls melted but- 
ter, add gradually three beaten eggs and half 
a pint of chopped, boiled ham. Bake 20 
minutes. 

Boiled Salt Pork.—Boil 4 or 5 lbs of pork hay- 
ing streaks of lean in it in plenty of water for 
14 hours. Take out, remove skin, cut gashes 
across the top, sprinkle over caadane sage, 





pepper and rolled crackers. Brown in the 
oven. Slice when cold. 
Lenten Dainties. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN 
One cannot expect a very great dainty for 
ten cents, but that is all three ‘Labrador 
bloaters’’ will cost, and they are delicious. 


They are slightly salted and smoked, and re- 
quire only to be heated through to be ready 
for the table. Remove the skin, pour over a 
little melted butter, and heat in the oven be- 
tween two earthen dishes. Or, they may be 
broiled, dotted with bits of butter, peppered 
lightly and served with buttered toast. 

The most appetizing Lenten dainty is a fat 
herring, cured after a process for which Thomas 
J. Murray says we are indebted to a distin- 
guished German gourmet. You will appre- 
ciate the delicacy all the better if we leave you 
in ignorance of the curing process. Suftice it 
to say that it is smoked, and as no salt is used in 
the curing the contents of the can must be used 
soon after opening. They are prepared the 
same as Labrador bloaters. 

Fisherman’s Soup.—Any sort of fish may be 
used, the smallest fresh fish resulting from the 
day’s angling of the small boy, or one or more 
kinds of salt water fish. Cover 3 lbs of fish 
with a quart of water, adding a tomato, a leek, 
a small carrot and one onion, with parsley and 
the usual soup herbs; cook to a pulp and press 


through a sieve, rejecting skin and bones to 
facilitate the process. Return to the soup- 


kettle, and add a quart of hot water and a pint 
of hot milk; season to taste; add a tablespoon- 
ful of butter rolled in flour and when it comes 
to a boil pour into the soup tureen over dice of 
fried or toasted bread. For a change you may 
put in the tureen a half-cupful each of dice, of 
boiled turnip and celery. 

Fish and Oyster Pie.—Make a seasoning of 
very fine, dry sifted bread crumbs, salt, pep- 
per, grated nutmeg and minced parsley. Into a 
flat pie dish lay out a layer of cold fish freed 
from skin and bones and picked into neat pieces ; 
sprinkle with the seasoning; add a layer of 
oysters and more seasoning. When the dish 
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is nearly full, cover with bars of puff paste 
and pour in melted butter and oyster liquor. 
Bake until the crust is done. 

Cream of Beets.—This is sometimes called 
pink-velvet soup, and is a very nice company 


soup if carefully made. Like all cream or 
light colored soups it should be followed by a 
dish of a darker color; that is, if the next 
course is fish it should have a dark sauce and 
not a Hollandaise. For six persons bring a 
quart of milk to the boiling point in a double 
boiler; in another saucepan melt a_ large 
tablespoonful of butter and stir in two round- 


ed tablespoonfuls of flour; add the boiling 
milk very slowly so that when finished you 
have asoup of a creamy consistency; season 
with salt, pepper and just a bit each of grated 
nutmeg and the grated yellow peel of an 
orange; stir in enough boiled and grated beet 
to give it a nice pink color. At the last add 
a half pint of hot milk and pour into the 
tureen at once. 

Another beet soup is made by mincing fine 
two medium-sized boiled beets and two on- 
simmer for a few minutes with three ta- 
blespoonfuls of vinegar and a level tablespoon- 
ful of brown sugar; add two quarts of good 
beef stock and some dice of cold veal or beef 
rolled in flour; boil up once, season to taste 
and serve. 

Orange Tapioca.—Wash 
through several waters, cover with cold wa- 
ter and soak over night. In the morning put 
over the fire with a pint of boiling water, ina 
double boiler, and simmer until clear; stir in 
six oranges cut small, and sugar to taste; turn 
into a dish or a number of small dishes and 
serve very cold with cream and sugar. Peach 
tapioca may be made in the same manner, us- 
ing a can of peaches instead of the oranges. 


ions; 


a cup of tapioc: 
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Medicated Gloves.—DBeside rubber gloves for 
protecting the hands while doing housework, 
there are the pomade gloves which beauty dons 
when she starts for dreamland. Over two cen- 
turies ago the art of preparing medicated gloves 
was known on the continent, and there is an 
extensive manufacture of these hand coverings 
in Paris at the present day. The gloves are of 
the softest kid and are treated with a pomade, 
which, when the gloves are worn is transferred 
to the hands, improving the texture of the 
skin to a great extent. They are rather costly, 
these hand beautifiers; so that the woman who 
cannot afford these glove luxuries must try the 
effects of homemade affairs. A loose pair of old 
kids, smeared with a good cream and worn 
every night, will be almost as effectual in soft- 
ening and improving the hands.—[Mary Porter 
Langley. 





Picture Frame.—A pretty white and gold pic- 
ture frame is made by laying gilded fishnet 
over white satin or silk, or a piece of silvered 
netting over pale pink. Both coverings may 
be glued or sewed to frames of pasteboard or 
thin pine frames of the proper size. 





Now is a good time to buy underwear for 
next season. The prices are considerably re- 


duced. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


lF-These patterns are designed for this paper 
exclusively, and can be procured only ofeits pub- 
lishers 





Sizes to measure. 


B. No 64. Cape. 


B. No 65. Storm Coat. Sizes to measure. 





A Useful Over Garment. 





Long coats are in general use for rainy 
weather, evening wear or a hasty “‘run out” in 
the early morning. They are a great conven- 
ience and every woman ought to include such 
a garment in her all-the-year-round wardrobe. 
The circular cape is of checked goods lined 
with silk, and three bands of silk are used as 
trimming around the cape. A turned-down 
collar is trimmed with a band of silk. The 
long storm coat is of the same goods and is 
made slightly full back and front, and-belted 
in at the waist line. Large bishop sleeves are 
gathered at the shoulder and around the cuff. 

Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 
con Os 6s Oe . .also 10 cents for pat- 
form... - BO... - Meogowme.... 

BMG 2c eens 

Po aoe 

Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EAcH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 





Valentines May Be Useful. 





Bookmarks are pretty and dainty, and can 
be fashioned by small fingers. <A piece of sat- 
in ribbon of the length “and width desired is 
fringed at the ends, a piece of bolting cloth is 
painted delicately and fastened over the rib- 
bon. Hearts and cupids are suitable for the 
decorations. A couple of celluloid hearts may 
be cut and attached to the end of a bookmark, 
two hearts being glued together; these may be 
painted if desired. Heart-shaped cases are 
made for a great variety of things. A pretty 
one for eye glasses is made of white kid, and 
has a tiny photograph set in at one side. This 
has a border of blue forget-me-nots, and the 
words “I’macase. Will you not let me bea 
valentine ?’’ Chamois skin may be cut into 
heart-shaped pieces for penwipers, or to wipe 
grandma’s glasses. These pieces may be em- 
broidered in buttonhole stitch with Asiatic 
twisted embroidery silk and tied with dainty 
ribbon. The words 

Oh, grandma, don’t you want a valentine? 
*Twill make your other eyes to shine. 
would be suitable for lettering a polisher 
for spectacles. Another idea forchamois skin 
is to cut a heart-shaped piece and embroider its 
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edges with Asiatic twisted embroidery silk. 
Two or more of these pieces are put together 
and upon the outer one are the words: 

Take me now for your valentine, 

From your fair face I'll take the shine. 

The use of these bits of chamois skin is ob- 
vious, and they may be given to your girl 
friends with the assurance that you have some- 
thing new and perhaps acceptable. Lovely 
heart-shaped pin balls are made from kid, with 
forget-me-nots worked upon them: 

Isend you this pin ball, oh friend of mine, 
That it may be your valentine. 

Very pretty needle cases are made from 
brass rings covered with Hamburg knitting 
silk or Asiatic whip cord twist in single cro- 
chet. The rings are put together in heart 
shape, and dainty leaves of fire flannel are 
placed between. These leaves are buttonhol- 
ed around the edges with Asiatic twisted em- 
broidery silk, and the first one front has a 
lettering in Asiatic etching silk: 

Needless to say our eyes are thine, 
For we are your own valentine. 

There are lovely heart-shaped frames to be 
made from celluloid or linen, or denim, or Jap- 
anese crepe, or crepe paper; there are heart- 
shaped boxes to be covered with silk, satin, 
linen, crepe or the lovely crepe tissue paper. 
The latter is so inexpensive that anyone can 
afford to make valentines therefrom. The 
heart-shaped boxes will do for collars and 
cuffs, trinkets, work boxes and soon. Blot- 
ting pads and shaving cases may also be fash- 
ioned from this paper. Lamp shades may be 
decorated with cupids and bows and arrows 
among garlands of flowers. 


rr 


Some Stylish Notions. 





The subject of evening gowns is important 
just at this season when there are so many 
pretty styles for both young and old. As a rule 
the skirts are plainly made, but when the mate- 
rial is thin, garniture of lace frills or bands of 
ribbon are used. Most 
ofthe bodices are cut 
full and arranged with 
ribbon straps and 
bows or with falling 
frills of lace and chiff- 
on. Very few evening 
dresses are made with- 
out sleeves this 
son. 

Dainty little orna- 
ments for the hair to 
be worn on dress oc- 
casions are made of 
colored ribbon, twisted 
around a foundation of 
wadding to form a 
circlet, with two up- 
standing bows at the 
top, some distance 
apart, after the style of 
p> the latest hat  trim- 
A SIMPLE PARTY GOWN. mings. 

One of the newest trimmings for skirts con- 
sists of three folds laid close against one anoth- 
er: either of the same material as the gown or 
of silk or velvet. 

Velvet shoulder 
pieces are  some- 
thing of a fad just 
now. They come in 
every imaginable 
shape. Some are 
made to rest flat over 
the shoulders, others 
are curved and 
others made very 
full and trimmed. 

The newest velvet 
ribbons have a jetted 
edge, which makes 
them very effective 
for hat as well as 
dress trimmings. 

Long sleeves are 
now very much in 
vogue and with these 
are worn the short- 
wristed, one-button 
glove. 

Five yards 
width of the 
popular skirt; 


sea- 








is the 
most 
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extreme styles of from six to eight yards will 
not become general. The godet skirts re- 
quire a stiff interlining for the back and softer 
lining for the front and sides. 

The materials used for evening wraps in- 


‘ clude cloth in light colors and in a full scarlet 


shade and are trimmed with fur. Scarlet cloth 
is trimmed with either white or black fur; a 
plain silver gray cloth is lined with pale blue 
satin. 

A pretty trimming for nightdresses consists 
of cross bands of insertion sewed on the 
sleeves. These begin at the forward seam and 
end in points on the top of the sleeve. A 
pretty neck trimming is of soft folds of lawn, 
arranged shawl fashion and edged with lace. 

The shapes in millinery predicted for the 
coming spring are many of them in the quaint 
styles that are growing so popular, especially 


the poke and the little Dutch bonnet. Chip 
hats will be in favor, also leghorns. 
The favorite winter bodice is round, with 


drooping blouse front, having a single box 
plait. Some waists have three box plaits, and 
others have box plaits in the back, but usually 
the back is plain, with a little fullness drawn 
in trimly at the waist line. 





Picked-Up Dinner. 





The “‘crusty”’ bread pan is something new in 
the line of invention for housewives. It isa 
curved bottom pan which owing to its peculiar 
form produces crust over the entire surface of 
the loaf, bottom as well as top. The slices 
come off perfect in shape and of the correct 
size for sandwiches. The pan is cleaned as 
easily as the old-fashioned bread tin, there be- 
ing no corners or bends sharper than a right 
angle. 





To send cut flowers: Procure an air-tight 
tin, in which pack the flowers close enough to 
prevent any possibility of injury from shaking 
or rough usage during the journey through the 
post. Slightly damp them, then put on the lid, 
which, by keeping in the steam of evaporation, 
will preserve their beauty and strength. 





A medical authority suggests that if people 
will kiss, the precaution should be taken to 
sponge the lips with diluted carbolic acid. 
There are many prudent persons who foresee 
evil, but it is doubtful whether they can be in- 
duced to go courting with a bottle of carbolic 
acid. 

Have you ever noticed it is usually the wo- 
man who has no shape to brag of that gets into 
a Jenness Miller empire gown? This wonder- 
fully constructed garment does away with any 
idea that you have a waist, or if it does define 
it, it isa genuine Venus de Milo waist line with 
a slack, slouchy and I-will-tumble-to-pieces-on- 
the-slightest-provocation effect about it. 


The direful consequences of nagging upon 
husbands and children are set forth by Dr Cy- 
rus Edson, in one of the magazines, for the 
benefit of the wives of America. Nagging a 
man at meal time, the doctor says, produces in- 
digestion, by attracting to the brain blood that 
ought to be at work in the stomach. A man 
returning home from business and there har- 
ried and nagged by a nervous wife cannot ob- 
tain the rest his system demands, and is driv- 
en to the use of stimulants as well as to the 
formation of habits that help him on down hill. 
The influence of continual nagging is like that 
of overwork, but worse. Still more serious are 
the effects of nagging upon children. 

There was a young girl named Perkins 

Who was exceedingly fond of gherkins; 

In spite of advice she ate so much spice 

That she pickled her internal workin’s. 
—[Yale Song. 

Welsh rarebit spread over mince pie is the 
latest dish to receive the favor of society. It 
is served at informal late suppers and as a pro- 
moter of indigestion and nightmare it certainly 
cannot be improved upon. 





The most handsome of the French leather 
work is as plain as possible, and of a single 
color (the harsh green known as vert Russe 
standing out rather prominently just now), the 
only bit of decoration being the monogram in 
twisted silver or gilt metal, or a coronet, and 
the metal snaps of the purses and handbags. 














Picked-Up Dinner. 


A new thing and something quite pretty in 
embroidery is an imitation of the quaint, old, 
blue willow ware. The effect is obtained by 
using on white linen a tracery of indigo blue 
soiton, one of the new shades and something 
which is not to be found in either .silk or 
tiloselle. 


Slates, slate pencils, sponges and slate rags 
have been banished from the Boston schools 
because educational authorities say that the 
gray mark made on a slate is very trying to a 
child’s eyes. Doubtless, too, Boston children 
will now brag of cleaner hands. 

London market reports state that last month 
one hundred tons of cats’ tails were sold there 
recently in one lot to be used in ornamenting 
women’s wearing apparel. When one thinks 
of the multitude of tailless cats in the English 
metropolis it is enough to make a nightmare 
more than horrible. 


One of the articles of aclub just started in 
Kansas to promote good housekeeping declares 


“that the young woman who is ashamed to 
work in the kitchen has not earned the right 


to play the piano in the parlor.’’ That’s good. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THE SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR PEBRUARY. 

2—A New Puzz_te-—Words pronounced alike 
or nearly so, but spelled differently. What 
are they ? 

1 a vehicle, a weaver’s reed, to kill. 

2 to ask, complete. 

3 to ascertain by sound, present. 

4 unclean, a bird. 

5 an indicator, futile, a conductor. 

6 moisture, to govern, to guide. 

7 tardy, a plum. 

8 a bottle, a musical instrument, bad. 

9 to become unconscious, to deceive. 

10 a useful vegetable product and an orna- 
mental one. 


11 a ceremony, to indite, a trade, correct. 


New Books on Our Table. 








Government Publications._-_Hog cholera and 
swine plague are the subjects of farmers’, bulle- 
tin 24 from the bureau of animal industry 
which explains how to identify these diseases, 
how to treat them and how to prevent them. 
The weather bureau has issued the usual semi- 
daily weather maps, weekly snow charts, 
monthly weather crop chart and Weather Re- 
view, together with instructions for river ob- 
servations, also for using government weather 
instruments and the most useful bulletin 13 on 


temperatures injurious to food products in 
storage and during transportation, with 
methods of protection from the same. The 


current Experiment Station Record (VI 3) con- 
tains editorial and station notes, abstracts of 
recent work in agricultural science and a 
summary of the general report of the 1894 con- 
vention of the association of official agricul- 
tural chemists, the official publication of which 
however, forms bulletin 43 of the division of 
chemistry. From the office of road inquiry 
come bulletin 10 with the proceedings of the 
national road conference held at Asbury Park; 
circular 15 containing the text of an act to 
provide for the construction of roads in New 
¥ork, which will be of general interest as it is 
considered the best development of the state 
aid plan of road construction; and circular 16 
containing extracts of letters from township 
clerks of New York state on highway taxation 
with comparative results of the labor and 
money systems. Applications are to be made 
to the secretary of agriculture, Washington, D 
C, for any of the above publications. 


The Bushberg Catalogue, (50c*) an_ illus- 
trated grape manual. Bush & Son & Meiss- 


This is the fourth edition of 
is a complete and valu- 
able grape manual, which fills a niche occupied 
by no other work. It is perfectly reliable and 
handsomely illustrated and it should be in the 
hands of everyone interested in growing 
grapes. 

The Live Stock Journal Almanac for 1895.— 
Vinton & Co, Ld, 9 New Bridge street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, EC, Eng. This is a useful 
and complete compendium of matter in which 


ner, Bushberg, Mo. 
this catalogue, and 


MOTHERS 





breeders of live stock and especially importers 


are interested. In addition to the usual calen- 
dar and much statistical matter, it contains a 
very large number of especially prepared 
articles, many of them of unusual interest. 
Price one shilling. 


The New York Farmers.—Proceedings of the 
‘‘New York farmers,’’ season of 1892-93. When 
the New York farmers hold their annual meet- 
ing, of which the above is a report, they in- 
Vv ariably listen to some of the best speakers 
in the country and to many experts on the 
topics to be discussed. The repert in ques- 
tion is interesting and valuable. 


Our Animal Friends, Volume XXI. Society 


for the prevention of cruelty to animals. This 
is a beautifully printed volume, finely illus- 
trated also, which should be in the hands of 


young folks generally. 


Catalogues Acknowledged.—The Prairie State 
incubator company, Homer City, Pa. Anillus- 


trated catalogue of incubators, brooders and 
other material pertaining to the trade. 

Orchard Hill Farm, Atlantic, Ia. A breeder 
of fine Suffolk sheep. 

Sacaline, Blane & Co, Philadelphia. A de- 
scriptive catalogue of this forage plant. 

New and Rare Plants, A. Blane & Co, Phila- 
delphia. An illustrated catalogue. 

The Planet Jr, 8. L. Allen & Co, Philadel- 
phia. A descriptive catalogue of ‘this well- 


known line of agricultural implements. 

J.M. Thorburn & Co,15 John street, New 
York City. Annual descriptive catalogue of 
seeds for the flower garden, vegetable garden, 
lawn, farm and nursery. An old and reliable 
firm. 

Mann’s green bone and vegetable cutters. 
F. W. Mann & Co, Milford, Mass. 

Stark Bros, Rockport, Ill. Catalogue of nur- 
sery stock. 

Joseph Vogel, Benson, 
Duroc-Jersey swine. 

C. C. Shoemaker, Freeport, Ill. 
ively printed and neatly 
catalogue and almanac. 

Webb’s Order Sheet, Wordsley, Stourbridge, 
En A catalogue of vegetables, flower seeds, 
bulbs, roots, ete. 

Peerless incubator and brooder company. 
An illustrated catalogue of hatchers, brooders, 
etc. 

F. E. Meyers & Bro, Ashland, O. An 
trated catalogue of spraying apparatus. 

H. G. McDowell, Canton, O. An illustrated 
catalogue of Merino sheep. 

Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co, Quincy, 
Ill, Anillustrated catalogue of incubators, 
brooders, etc. 

H. W. Buckbee, Rockford, Ill. An illustrat- 
ed catalogue of plants, garden seeds, ete. 


Ill. Catalogue of 


An 
illustrated 


attract- 
poultry 


illus- 





Talk Around the Table. 


The Club’s Wide Field.—Now that one of the 
best annual meetings pay banquets we ever 
held is over, and the fourth year of our club 
existence has begun, let us all take hold with 
greater enthusiasm in the work of making our 


club greater and better than ever before. All 
readers and contributors are eligible to mem- 


bership in whatever part of the world ey 
live. The readers and contributors of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and other states can form separate clubs for 
their sections, but itseems to me that the one 
large clubideais not a bad one. If every 
reader of our paper could have been a partici. | 
pant in the good time at Springfield, Mass, 
Jan 24, he or she would not delay 24 hours in 
joining our club. Notthat every one can be 
in Massachusetts at the January banquet, 
but each section can have its own winter meet- 
ings, each as good at that at Springfield. Let 
the matter be discussed at the table. Aunt Pat- 
y, the president (Mrs Frances P. Gibbs, 61 
Orange street, Westfield, Mass), and myself 
will be glad to answer inquiries. If you wish 
to join the club send me your name and ad- 
dress with nom de plume and inclose 25c in 
stamps or silver and I will send you a certifi- 
eate of membership, good until the next an- 
nual meeting. Something more than just so- 
cial gatherings was and is contemplated, which 
will in time become tangible and _practi- 
cal. But if even nothing more than the social 
gatherings result they will abundantly repay 
the cost to attend them. Let all old members 
sendin their dues of 25c and let many new 
ones join.—[Aaron F. Greene (Uncle Abe), 
Secretary, Fitchburg, Mass. 


What is a Novelt—As I 
word it is a lie,—black, impure, 
mind-killing and all-deceiving. The novel 
writer fires the mind of the young with lies. 
He starts out to be a hero desperado or some- 
thing of the kind and when he commits mur- 
der no one blames the writer or printer of the 


understand the 
soul-killing, 
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‘blood and thunder” book. All novels are 
lies. Ifa lie is bad, all novels are bad. They 
are worse than liquor and nearly the whole 


world have become drunk with the delusive, 
soul-killing lie. No novel has ever been writ- 
ten that has been worth the reading.—[S. H. 
Girton. 


A BOSTON GIRL’S LIFE 


Saved from Ruin and Despair by the 
Timely Aid of a Noted Woman. 











(SPECIAL TO OUR LADY READERS.) 


S there anything more truly 
pathetic than the cry 
for help that springs 
from the an- 
guished heart . 
of a young girl : 
—a_ beautiful 
girl who sees 
ahead only suf- 
» fering and un- 
gz cerainty ? 

~ Butoh, what 
“joy and giad- 
i ness her young 
fe heart pours 
- forth when she 
realizes that her 
dreaded enemy, 
<. the blasting influ- 
' ence, is gone, — ban- 
“ ished forever. 

° This sunshine and joy is 
now the happy portion of Miss Florence 
of Beacon Street, Boston. 

She often tells of her suffering trom 
the suppression of themenses. The pain 
was excruciating. The doctors, instead 
of removing the cause of her ailment, 
plied her each month with morphine to 
prevent convulsions; but the trouble was 
permitted toeexist. 

When she could endure no more, — 
prostration was imminent and future 
hopeless, — her family procured a bottle 
of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, which, surprising to all, rapidly 
and permanently cured her. 

In writing to Mrs. Pinkham, pouring 
forth her gratitude and happiness, she 
says: ‘‘Oh! that I could make every suf- 
fering woman try your valuable medi- 
cine! How they would bless you!” 



















ma BABY CARRIAGES @ 


Anywhere to anyone @ 
ing one centin a We) vm ania oo —- 
factory. Save deal- $18.50 Carriage for 25. 
ers’ profits. mre tl $12.00 
free Address CAST BUYERS! uniott 
gq free Address 
iy 164 W. 25 Chicago; 


est Van Buren Street, B ml, 





FITS CURED 


(From U, S. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. W. li. Pceke, who makesaspecialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician; hissuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him. 
He publishes a valuable work on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York, 


=e DO YOUR OWN seves™oney! mate 
PRINTING others. Type-setting 


easy; printed rules. 
ASS. PRESS for siamp for catalogue, 
cards, circulars, & 


resses, type, cards. 
Press’ for printing, % : ‘ee 4 
a sinall.paper $40, &c. to factory. 
SEY & CO., Meriden, Connecticut. 


Delicate Cake 


Easily removed without breaking. 

Perfection T ine. require 4 

greasing 10 styles, roun 

square and oblong. 2 layer tine 

by mail 30cts. Circulars Free. 
» Oo, 5 





















AgenteW ented, 1 Richardson Mfg. St., Bath, N.Y. 
For Catalogue of the 
Musical Instrument 


SEND you think of ~~ Vio- 


lins repaired by the ona 
Cc. STORY, be Central st, Boston, Mass. 





S ystem. 
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OUR COLUMN OF FUN. 


A Question of Fitness. 








Farmer: Why do you wear a blue tie? 
Dude: To match my eyes. 
Farmer: Then you ought to wear a soft hat 
to match your head. 
SS 


or 


“What do you hear from Hiram?’ said Mrs 
Sunup. ‘“How’s he doin’ at college?” “I 
ain’t heard nothin’ direct,’’ was the reply, ‘‘but 
it come ter me in a roundabout sort 0’ way thet 
he is sowin’ a good deal of wild oats.” ‘‘What 
air ye goin’ terdo?”’ “Hev ’im*come home. 
I wrote him to-day thet ef he was so dead sot 
on agriculture he might ez well stick to the 
farm.” 





“Women dress very ridiculously,” he said. 
as he watched his wife finishing her toilet. 
“Tt is the fashion, John,’’ she said pleasantly. 
“Fashion be hanged!’’ said he. “I would 
be superior to fashion if I were a woman, and 
wear nothing not useful.’’ Five minutes later 
he asked her to sew a button on the back of 
his coat. 


I shot an arrow into the air; 

It fell to earth—I knew not where, 

Till a neighbor called and raised a row 
Because I'd shot his Jersey cow. 


Lady Shopper: What? Pay $5 for a lamp 
like that? It’s outrageous and I won’t pay it! 

Astute Salesman: You forget, madam, that 
the price has been reduced to 34.99. 

Lady Shopper (reaching for her purse): 
Oh, very well, then; I’ll take it. 





The human race is divided into two classes: 
those who go ahead and do something and 
those who sit and inquire why it wasn’t done 
the other way.—[Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


A Maine clergyman says that at a recent 
wedding when he put the question to the sweet 
little bride: “Wilt thou have this man to be 
thy wedded husband ?”’ she dropped the pret- 
tiest courtesy and replied: “If you please.” 





‘What was the first money you ever earned, 
Hicks?” “Money I didn’t get,’ said Hicks. 
“My mother cut off my curls when I wasa 
small boy and wore ’em herself. I must have 
saved her thirty or forty dollars.” 





Watts: So you don’t believe that the good 
die voung? Potts: That used to worry me a 
good deal when I was a boy, but I know better 
now. 





“When did I give you that promise?” “On 
one of the last two days of February.” ‘That 
shows what a fraud you are. February hasn’t 
got the last two days.” 

Policeman: I arrest you, 
thirty cents for begging. 

Beggar: But I have only 12. 

Policeman: Then I'll wait till you have col- 
lected the rast. 


There is a fine of 


WHY? 
Why go west, and blow up? 
Why stay north, and snow up? 
Why live east, and slow up? 
Why not come south, and grow up? 
—[Virginia Newspaper. 





A belated tourist was obliged to ask for a 
bed at a farmhouse, having wandered far from 
his hotel. On rising in the morning he found 
himself without tooth powder. Looking about 


him, he espied on the mantelpiece a small box 
containing powder, which he used. 
When he paid for his bed he apologized to 





the farmer’s wife for having used her tooth 
vowder. ‘Tooth powder?” she queried. ‘‘We 
lave none.”’ 

“Yes, my good woman. It was in a small 
round box on the mantelpiece.”’ 

‘That,’ she screamed, ‘“‘that was not tooth 
powder! That was aunty!”’ 

Aunty had been cremated. 





“Wimmin,’” said Mr Grogan, “is moighty 


‘similar in wan way.” 


‘An’ fwat’s thot,’’ inquired Mr Hogan. 

“No matter how minny av thim you get ac- 
quainted wid, they’re all alike in bein’ differ- 
ent wan from another.” 





A young man, fresh from college, wore as a 
searf-pin a jeweled gold potato-bug. One day 
he called the attention of an old German book- 
seller to it, asking, ‘“‘Isn’t that pretty, 
Dutchy?”’ ‘‘Ja, ja,"’ was the reply. ‘‘Dot ish 
der piggest pug on der schmallest botato I haf 
efer seen.” 





She (a woman’s rights woman): Do you be- 
lieve that woman should have the right of be- 
ing the equalof man’? He: Wellif she wants 





MARKET FOR SMILE-PRODUCERS 





to let herself down so far, I don’t see any reas- 
on why she shonld be prevented. 





A young widow of Russia put up a costly 
monument to her late husband, and inscribed 
upon it, ““My grief is so great that I cannot 
bear it.” A year or so later, however, she 
married again, and feeling a little awkward- 
ness about.the inscription, she solved the dififi- 
culty by adding one word to it, “alone.” 





Ata negro wedding in Pulaski county, Ga, 
when the minister read the words, ‘Love, 
honor and obey,’’ the groom interrupted and 
said: ‘Read that again sah, read it once mo’, 
so dat the lady kin ketch de full solemnity of 


the meanin’. I’se been married befo’.”’ 





“Do you think your sister likes me, Tom- 
my?” “Yes; she stood up for you at dinner.” 
“Stood up for me! Was anybody saying any- 
thing against me?’ “No; nothing much. 
Father thought you were rather a donkey, but 
sis got up and said you were’n’t, and told 
father he ought to know better than to judge 
a man by his looks.”’ 

















DON’T 
STOP 





IT’S INJURIOUS TO STOP SUDDENLY, and don’t 
be imposed upon by buying a remedy that req.ires 
you to do so, as itis nothing more than a substitute. 
In the sudden stoppage of tobacco you must have 
some stimulant, and in most all cases, the effect of 
the stimulant, be it opium, morphine, or other opiates, 
leaves a far worse habit contracted. Ask your drug- 








TOBACCO] 


gist about BACO-CURO. Itis 


purely vegetable. You do not have 
to stop using tobacco with BACO= 


CURO. It will notify you when 
to stop and your desire for tobacco 





will cease. 
chew or smoke. 


price. 
free. 


Your system will be as free from nicotine as the day before you took your first 
An Iron-clad written guarantee to absolutely cure the tobacco habit in 
all its forms, or money refunded. Price, $1 per box, or 3 boxes (30 days’ treatment and 
guaranteed cure), $2.50. For sale by all druggists or will be sent by mail upon receipt of 
SEND SIX TWO CENT STAMPS FOR SAMPLE BOX. Booklets and proofs 


WUREKA CHEMICAL & M’F’G CO., La Crosse, Wis. 





until my ne fee told me I must give u 
the so-cal 





Oftice of THE PIONEER PRESS COMPANY, C. W. HORNICK, Su 


Eureka Chemical and M’f’g Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

Dear Sirs—I have been a tobaceo fiend for many years, and during the past two years have 
smoked fifteen to twenty cigars regularly every day. My whole nervous system became affected 
the use of tobacco for the time being, at least. 
ed “Keeley Cure,” “No-To-Bac,” and various other remedies, but without success, until 
I accidentally learned of your “Baco-Curo.” Three weeks ago to-day I commenced using your prep- 
aration, and to-day I consider myself completely cured; 1 am in perfect health, and the horrible 
craving for tobacco, which every inveterate smoker fully appreciates, has completely left me. I 
consider your ‘“*Baco-Curo” simply wonderful, and can fully recommend it. 


t. 
St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 7, 1894. 


I trie 


Yours very truly, C. W. HORNICK. 
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The Leading Conservatory of America. 
Founded by Dr. E.Tourjée. Cart FAELTEN, Directore 
ae Calendar giving full information free. 

Néw England Conservatory of Music, Boston, 
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TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination, Exchanging 
a Specialy. Montbly payments. 52-page cat. free. 


sayuzee, | 45 Liberty St., New York, 


SEADQUABTERS, 


WOR 





FOR ALL. $75 a month salary and ex 

penses paid. If you want employment write 

at once toP. O. VICKERY, Augusta,Maine. 
* 








==K|DNEYSa*oBLADDER== 


Why suffer the misery and perhaps fatal result caused 

by dissases of the above organs ——- I will send you full 

particulars of a cheap, sure and ,ormanent Home Onre 
KEL of charge. OR.O.A.WILLIAMS, East Hampton, Cone 





Cure at home. Book 


Free. Address Dr. W. 
S. Rice, Box 444, Smith- 
ville, Jeff. Co.. N. 





RUPTURE 





THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; 


SELF-PRESERVATION 


Is ascientific medical treatise on Exhausted Vitality, Ner- 
vous and Physical Debility, Atrophy, or Wasting of the 
Organs, Varicocele and all Diseases and Weakness of Man. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION, 
Is the prize essay for which the National Medical Assoclia- 
tion awarded the gold and jewelled medal. 
THE _ SCIENCE OF LIFE ; OR, 
SELF-PRESER VATION, 
Contains 370 pages, 12mo; 125 invaluable prescriptions for 
acute and chronic diseases. Full gilt, embossed binding 
Price only $1.00. Send now. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE: OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION, 
Is beyond all comparison the most extraordinary work on 
Fayswlogy and Pathology of Nervous Diseases ever pub 
lished. 1ere is nothing whatever that the married or 
ingle can either require or wish to know but what is fully 
explained. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESEK VATION 
Is a treatise more valuable than gold. Read it now, every 
WEAK and NERVOUS man, and learn to be STRONG, 
VIGOROUS and MANLY.—Medical Review. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE: OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION. 

Isfrom the pen of the distinguished author, W. H. Parker. 
. D., a noble benefactor, who reaches the very root an 
vitals of disease, and is enabled to apply sure remedies.— 

Dr. Camover, U.S. Army. 
OR, 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; 
SELF-PRESERVATION, 
Is sent by mail, securely sealed, postage paid, on receipt of 
vnly $1.00. Prospectus. with high testimonials and indorse- 
ments of the press, FREE. 
Wn. H. Parker, M. D., the author, and chief consulting 
physician of the 
PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
No, 4 Bullfinch St., Boston, Mass. 


May be consulted in person or by letter. 


